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Easiest Deine To Beast 
Exceptionally Low Prices 
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ro NEW IDEA (Type A) 
'@een a | ‘~PIPELESS FURNACE 


Casings “slip on” with the pat- 
ented casing connection——a _ one- 
man proposition. There are no 
loose nuts and bolts to attach 
casings to front—just a few screws 
to tighten. 


NEW IDEA low prices eliminate 


competition. The improved design 
and simplicity of erection are unequaled 
by other furnaces. You can 
monopolize the furnace busi- 
ness in your territory by selling 
the NEW IDEA (Type A) 
Pipeless Furnace at the new 
low prices. 


























Why sell ordinary furnaces if you 
can get the NEW IDEA agency? 
Write for complete descriptions 
of the NEW IDEA (Type A) 
Pipeless Furnace and dealer 
proposition while the opportu- 
nity is open. 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY 


UTICA, N. Y. 


NEW IDEA (Type A) PIPELESS FURNACE 218-220 West Kinzie St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Dangler 
Wick Oil Stoves 
Now 


There is going to be a big call for these high 
grade Dangler Wick Oil Stoves—and you won't 
be prepared to secure the sales unless you have 
the stock on hand. 


Dangler Prices 

Are Low Now 
on this full line of neat, durable and efficient 
Wick Oil Stoves. 


Dangler dealers are ordering now and getting samples 
on their sales floor. 


They are preparing for the big demand and clinching 
the extra sales now because of Dangler low prices and 
high quality. 


Our catalog illustrates and describes our entire line— 
write for it and full details today. 


DANGLER STOVE CO. 


Div. American Stove Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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MAHONING 
FURNACE 
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Easier to Fire— 
Requires Less Fire! 


Dealers have more talking 
points when selling it. 


THE MAHONING FOUNDRY CO. 


622 Poland Avenue, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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IT’S NO USE TRYING TO UNSCRAMBLE EGGS. 


A lot of time is wasted, figuratively speak- 
ing, in trying to unscramble eggs whose 
yolks and whites have been inseparably 
blended in the frying pan. 

This applies to merchandising with more 
direct force than to politics, statesmanship, 
and cooking. 

A lot of things in business were hopelessly 
scrambled during the past year. 

Many dealers suffered from a kind of pro- 
longed panic—largely of their own imagining. 

They cut down their purchases below the 
normal requirements of their trade and then 
they allowed the trade to lag from want of 
stimulation till people ceased buying certain 
commodities or bought in much less quantity 
than usual. 

They made the blunder of taking it for 
granted that a certain minimum amount of 
hardware, warm air heaters, and sheet metal 


products would have to be bought anyhow and 


that .they would get their share of the busi- 
ness. 

Now the fact of the matter is that extreme- 
ly few commodities are actually essential to 
human life. 

The only reason why people buy most of the 
things that they do buy is because they are 
taught to buy them through advertising and 
other forms of good salesmanship. 

That’s the way civilization builds itself up. 

Our old caveman ancestor, the troglodyte, 
didn’t have any use for a Vaughan and Bush- 
nell Super-Steel Hammer. 

It took a long time to educate his descend- 


ants to the point of culture where they felt 
the need of such a tool. 

During the period of slackened effort when 
hardware dealers and sheet metal contractors 
allowed their profits to become scrambled, 
the people were buying good grades of shoes 
and clothes, they were paying as high as $2.00 
a seat in the moving picture houses, and 
mighty few of them were buying the cheaper 
cuts of meat. 

The big department stores were selling silk- 
lined coats to wives of mechanics as well as to 
people of the middle classes. Twenty-one 
jewel watches were selling just about as well 
as ever. 

Of course, people who had shoes and jewelry 
and the other things for sale simply redoubled 
their efforts to create desire for their com- 
modities. 

They didn’t spend any time in bewailing 
changed conditions but concentrated their en- 
ergies upon merchandising. 

They succeeded because they went about the 
thing the right way. 

It is never too late to mend, of course, al- 
though it is always too late to unscramble 
eggs. 

The hardware, sheet metal, and warm air 
heater business can be increased this year by 
using precisely the same methods that the big 
merchants used during the so-called dull 
times. 

People will buy hardware and kindred com- 
modities under the influence of the right kind 
of merchandising. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 


HERE is such a thing as be- 
ing too darned business-like, 
says N. J. Pierson, Jr., of the De- 
troit office of the American Rolling 
Mill Company. The human element 
should come first always. Efficien- 
cy is merely another word for rig- 
idity and mechanism if it neglects 
the human factor. He tells about a 
friend of his who hired a clerk high- 
ly recommended for efficiency. 
Brother Pierson met his friend 
on the street the other day and 
said: 
“What happened to your new 
clerk ?” 
“Too business-like,” was the an- 
swer. 
“He wrote an important letter the 


other day that spoiled a big order. 


for me.”’ 

“How was that?” asked Friend 
Pierson. 

“Oh, the darned galoot closed the 
letter by saying: ‘Hoping for your 
immediate execution, we remain.’ ” 

a * ok 

Stanhope Boal, President of the 
Favorite Stove Company, Piqua, 
Ohio, must have something to do 
with the management of the fine 
hotel which bears his “favorite” 
name, for the service there certainly 
is excellent and—think you knights 
of the grip—they give you three 
square meals, a comfortable room 
with bath for the sum of four dol- 
lars a day. 

How would you fellows like to 
make Piqua for supper every night, 
stay over night and maybe have a 
dish of ham and eggs for breakfast 
after your bath, then get in for 
lunch—all for four dollars? 

This is not paid for advertising, 
except that I am glad to testify that 
there is one hotel management 
which has heard that the war is 
over. 

Mr. Boal, by the way, is going to 
have a bit of rest and will go around 
the links “somewhere in Florida” 
for a month or two, leaving Piqua 
about February tenth. 


“Boy! Page J. C. Greenberg!” 

Tinsmiths are getting rich from 
following his advice in the depart- 
ment of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp devoted to 
“Practical Helps for Tinsmiths.” 

This week the daily papers of 
Chicago had a story about a tin- 
smith named G. A. Lindgreen, in 
which he is mentioned as being the 
owner of two diamond stick pins 
and a $500 watch. 

We are willing to wager a 950- 
horse power Rolls-Nice with dia- 
mond-studded hub caps and plati- 
num differentials against a second- 
hand steam-heated dill pickle that 
T. A. Lindgreen has been reading 
Brother Greenberg’s articles in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harp- 
WARE Recorp, and that that is how 
he learned to acquire so much visi- 
ble wealth. 

ok 

I. D. Allison, sales manager of 
Copper Clad Malleable Range Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri, declares 
that the trouble with a lot of peo- 
ple today is that they keep saying, 
“Do something.” 

That is not definite enough, he 
asserts. You may do something 
without doing anything much. He 
illustrates his meaning with this 
brief dialogue: 

“Madam, when you say your 
car was out of control and headed 
toward the sidewalk, why didn’t 
you do something ?” 

“T did do something,” said the 
matron, indignantly. 

“What ?” 

“T screamed.” 

ok * * 

It is a good thing to forgive your 
enemies, says J. R. Strahlendorf of 
Peerless Foundry Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, but it is wise to 
keep a weather eye open for further 
developments. 

He exemplifies his meaning of 
this somewhat cryptic statement by 
reciting the following incident: 

Two old gobs had been at odds 
ever since the day of their enlist- 
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ment. They were due for discharge 
within a few days when one of 
them was taken seriously ill and the 
doctors broke the news to him that 
he had small chance to live. He 
summoned his old-time enemy to 
his bedside. 

“Mac,” he said plaintively, “they 
tells me I’m goin’ to kick over. If I 
do, will ye fergit all our fights and 
sort of let bygones be bygones ?” 

“That'll be a’right,” said Mac, in 
great embarrassment. 

“And, Mac”’—here the old gob’s 
voice grew stronger—‘if I ever get 
well and ye remind me I ever said 
that, I'll knock that fat wooden 
block off yer shoulders.” 

K 3K * 

It’s good to check up on your 
job now and then, declares Al T. 
Fletcher, sales manager of The 
Sykes Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

By way of illustration, he tells 
this story: 

One morning a negro sauntered 
into the office of a white friend. 


“Good mawnin’, Mr. Withrow. 
Kin I use yo’ phone a minute?” he 
asked. 

“Why, certainly, Sam.” 

Sam called his number, and after 
a few minutes’ wait, said: 

“Ts this Mrs. Whiteside? Well, 
I seen in de papeh where you-all 
wanted a good culled man. Is you 
still wantin’ one? Then the man 
youse got is puffectly satisfactory, 
and you doesn’t connemplate mak- 
in’ no change soon? All right, 
ma’am. Good-bye.” 

Mr. Withrow called to Sam as 
he left the phone, “Now, that’s too 
bad, Sam, that the place is filled.” 

“Oh, dat’s all right, Mr. With- 
row, Ise de nigger what’s got de 
job, but I’se jest a wantin’ to check 


up.” 


* OK ok 
The Happy Man. 


Who bears in mind misfortunes gone 
Must live in fear of more; 

The happy man whose heart is light, 
Gives no such shadows power; 

He bears in mind no haunting past 
To start his week on Monday; 

No graves are written on his mind 

To visit on a Sunday: 

He lives his life by days, not years, 
Each day’s a life complete, 

Which every morning finds renewed 
With temper calm and sweet.—The 
New Republic. 
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The Latest News About Stoves and Ranges. 


Items and Discussions of Interest to the Manufacturer and 
Retailer of Kitchen Ranges, Heating Stoves, and Accessories. 


C. J. Durbin Is New Manager 
of Favorite Advertising. 

C. J. Durbin, who for several 
years was Advertising Manager for 
the Detroit Stove Works, has re- 
cently taken charge of the advertis- 
ing department of the Favorite 
Stove & Range Company, Piqua, 
Ohio. 





Flue Block for Stoves 
Is Patented. 


Under number 1,399,511, Peter 
Moquist, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
has secured United States .patent 
right for a flue block for stoves 
and the like, described herewith: 


A flue block adapted for use in 
a combustion chamber of a cook- 
ing range comprising a generally 
rectangular block having a plural- 
ity of channels in each longitudinal 
side thereof, the longitudinal edges 
of the lower channel on one side 
of the block being in vertical aline- 


ment and the longitudinal edges of 
the upper channel in the opposite 
sides being in vertical alinement, 
the upper edge of the upper chan- 
nel in the first mentioned side being 
disposed inwardly of the edges of 
the lower channel and the lower 
edge of the lower channel in the 
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second mentioned side being dis- 
posed inwardly of the edges of the 
upper channel on that side, said 
block having a plurality of trans- 
verse flues extending therethrough 
and connecting the channels at each 
side of the block. 


Describes Big Campaign for Selling Stoves and 
Other Hardware from New Point of View. 


Today We Need a Term More Appropriate Than Service to 
Explain Our Merchandise and a Better Word Than Efficiency. 


Written by Elmer Brandell, Manager of Advertising, Stratton & Terstegge 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 


OR seven years we have heard 

of war, efficiency and service, 
and little else. War was always 
war, but efficiency and _ service 
changed at the start of the great 
conflict and is with us today, mean- 
ing what it did then, practically 
nothing. 

Efficiency has been drilled into 
our school children, into our em- 
ployes, and employers have had vol- 
ume after volume thrust under 
their eyes, describing it and show- 
ing how it may be applied in their 
lives, 


Everything done during the last 
seven years has been some sort of 
service from the waitress at the 
cheap restaurant to the carrying out 
of national affairs. 

There was a military service, a 
social service, a welfare service, a 
charitable service, an educational 
service, financial service, and one 
thousand and one other services. 

While. to the advertising man 
service meant a great deal, it never 
appealed to him as the appropriate 
term to describe his particular com- 
modity, although it sometimes gave 


him an opportunity to sleep on the 
job. | 

For, instead of describing the 
material or functions of his com- 
modity, he used the word service, 
which told the whole tale, at least 
at the time, to sell the commodity. 

Today, | am sure, we need a 
term more appropriate than service 
to describe our merchandise and a 
word far more effective than effici- 
ency to apply to that predominate 
spirit that causes machines to turn 
out high-class products and em- 
ployes to handle their positions with 
skill and interest. 

| believe that interest is what we 
need, and less efficiency and—little 
of service. 

“Know thyself,’ too, has gone 
with service and efficiency. 

We all know ourselves, our value 
and our limitations. 

What we don't seem to know, 
however, is “how to get the best 
from ourselves.” 

In the Stratton & Terstegge Com- 
pany we have not taught the defini- 
tion of the word service as it is in 
the dictionary or what it was un- 
derstood to represent during the 
war. Our employes have not been 
lectured on efficiency. 

We at no time told them to 
“Know thyself.” They knew their 
business, what they were worth and 
were satisfied with their working 
conditions. 

We did teach during the war, 
before the war and now, the value 
of having interest in their work and 
today we have an organization that 
seldom loses an employe. Our labor 
turnover is decidedly minute. 

To this point this article has been 
of little interest, perhaps, to the 
business men of Louisville, but the 
purpose is to emphasize that we 
must make a turnover in our meth- 
ods of conducting our businesses. 

We must put aside our war-time 
talks and employ cooperation, and 
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talk with the spirit of the new year. 

The conditions of industry, banks, 
labor and railroads are well known. 

What I feel sure is necessary is 
more interest in those people, who 
make these conditions good or bad, 
so that they, in turn, may have more 
interest in their own conditions— 
their working conditions. 

For 1922 I have planned an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign for S. 
and T. dealers. 

During our annual sales conven- 
tion here last week I outlined my 
plans with our salesmen and got 
their opinions and suggestions. 

We are ready to act—we are 
ready to introduce a campaign that 
is new in the sales stimulation of 
hardware manufacturers and job- 
bers. 

We will “Stratco-Advertise” our 
dealers and in turn help them 
“Stratco-Advertise” their custom- 
ers. 

Our men are pleased with the 
campaign and our dealers are en- 
thusiastic. 

We see profit in our advertising 
campaign because we are interest- 
ing the personal side of our sales- 
men first, our dealer next, and 
finally their customer—our ultimate 
consumer. 

We have not mentioned one word 
about national conditions we have 
overlooked the pessimistic views 
taken by some business men; we 
have not used the words “service” 
or “efficiency’—we have, however, 
talked incessantly about “interest” 
and it is with this interest that our 
1922 advertising campaign is start- 
ing its career. 

Our employes in our factory, in 
our warehouse and in our offices, 
our salesmen and our dealers, are 
starting the new year with one word 
as a stimulant and that word is “in- 
terest.” 

We have proved to them by logic 
that S. & T.’s lines can be increased 
—that our dealers’ territories can 
be enlarged and that at the close 
of 1922 we all will have profited. 

Service and efficiency are mis- 
nomers this year—they mean too 
much and too little to mean any- 
thing at all. 


The advertising man has no use 
for them. Interest at the outset of 
the business plan is essential to re- 
sults expected. 

With everyone taking interest, 
from our janitor to our highest of- 
ficial, Stratton & Terstegge Com- 
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pany is planning for a successful 
year. 

We believe that more interest in 
all other business will do much for 
some and aid others that are se- 
verely affected by nation-wide con- 
ditions. 


Expert Points Out Successful Methods for 
Obtaining and Holding Active Membership. 


New Manual Shows the Way to Maintain the Membership 
of Trade Associations at the Highest Level of Efficiency. 


HOUSANDS of trade organi- 

zations throughout the country 
today are worrying over resigna- 
tions ranging from 10 to 50 per 
cent of their total enrollment, ac- 
cording to Arnold A. Mowbray, di- 
rector of public information, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
who has just issued a “Member- 
ship Maintenance Manual” in 
which he tells how to conserve man 
power in a commercial body during 
a period of depression. 

Despite the period of retrench- 
ment, the National Association of 
Credit Men obtained 4,985 new 
members last year and hopes to 
report a substantial increase at the 
convention to be held in Indian- 
apolis in June. 

How the various affiliated asso- 
ciations of credit men are able to 
obtain and retain thousands of 
members without employing paid 
canvassers is revealed in the man- 
ual written by Mr. Mowbray who 
is national director of the member- 
ship department. 

He is an expert on the subject 
discussed and has traveled from 
coast to coast, delivering addresses 
and instructing volunteer solicitors 
how to obtain and retain members. 

Although recognizing the accom- 
plishments of paid secretaries in 
some organ@ations who have been 
largely responsible for the increase 
in members, Mr. Mowbray believes 
that the volunteer committeeman is 
the logical solicitor because the 
prospect who is being invited to 
join knows that the volunteer has 
no pecuniary motive in approach- 


ing him, and often feels that the 
professional canvasser is merely 
trying to hold down a job. 

A continuous membership cam- 
paign is advocated by the National 
Membership Committee which is 
not enthusiastic over whirlwind 
drives as members thus obtained 
often are not fully informed re- 
garding the benefits of membership 
and after having joined merely to 
oblige a friend, usually resign at 
the expiration of a year during 
which time they have not used the 
facilities of the organization. 

Supplementing the work of the 
membership committees are what 
are known as Holding Committees 
in every credit association. 

The work of this division is to 
retain members through educating 
members regarding their privileges, 
inducing them to’ attend meetings, 
having them take a personal part 
in the proceedings and preventing 
resignations through letters and 
personal visits to firms which have 
indicated an intention to withdraw 
from the ranks. 

W. Howard Duncan, of Balti- 
more, is Chairman of the National 
Holding Committee. 

Mr. Mowbray writes frequently 
to the men on the National Mem- 
bership Committee; the presidents, 
secretaries and chairmen of mem- 
bership and holding committees in 
the affiliated organizations. 

He also is editor of “The Mem- 
bership Meteor,’ a mimeographed 
miniature newspaper, which pre- 
sents tabulated reports, timely sug- 
gestions and inspirational messages. 
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Convention of Indiana Retail Hardware Association 
Shows Year of Good Business Due to Salesmanship. 


Not One Member of the Association Had to Close His Doors Last 
Year as a Failure and All Kept Pace with Declining Prices. 


HE spirit of accomplishment 

against the formidable ob- 
stacle of dull times gave an air of 
victorious celebration to the Twen- 
ty-third Annual Convention of the 
Indiana Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, held January 24, 25, 26, and 
27, 1922, in Athenaeum Hall, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

Tuesday, January 24, 1922. 

More than a thousand persons 
were present when the first session 
began at 1:45 o'clock Tuesday 
afternoon. 

After an invocation by S. G. 
Chard of South Bend and a speech 
of welcome by D. Wray De Prez 
of Shelbyville, president of the As- 
sociation, Frank L. Mulholland of 
Toledo, Ohio, addressed the assem- 
bly on the subject of “The Path to 
Greatest Profit.” 

Mr. Mulholland accentuated the 
value of enthusiasm and continu- 
ous efforts to increase business. 

At the close of his address, an- 
nouncement was made of the ap- 
pointment of committees for the 
routine work of the convention. 

Wednesday, January 25, 1922. 

Wednesday morning’s — session 
opened with a ceremony of presen- 
tation in which A. G. Broadie of 
Williamsport, ex-president of the 
Association, gave a handsome gavel 
to President De Prez on behalf of 
the members. 

Then the topic of “Sales Promo- 
tion” was discussed through the 
Question Box, under three head- 
ings. | 

Ed Johnson of Evansville spoke 
of the show case and urged dealers 
to get their stuff out where people 
could see it and handle it. 

Bruce C. Kixmiller of Bicknell, 
whose father has been in business 
52 years and who came to the con- 
vention with him, talked instruc- 
tively on window displays. 


J. F. Hornaday of Richmond 
dealt with the advertising phase of 
sales promotion. 

“The printed form of advertis- 
ing,” he said, “is the least expen- 
sive and most efficient means of ex- 
tending the store’s influence. 

“Be specific,” he advised. “Be 
free in explanation. Quote prices.” 





Charles E. Hall, Re-elected Treasurer 
of Indiana Retail Hardware 
Association. 


Hobart R. Beatty, of Clinton, 
Illinois, president of the Illinois Re- 
tail Hardware Association, ad- 
dressed the convention on the bene- 
fits of group meetings in connection 
with the work of the field secre- 
tary. 

He counseled the dealers to take 
an inventory of trade opportunities 
and enlarge-the assortment of their 
stock to meet the requirements of 
such new business. 

Then came the message of 
President De Prez summing up the 
year’s achievements and indicating 
the possibilities of greater pros- 


perity. The salient passages of his 
address are as follows: 


Address of President D. Wray 
De Prez. 


“Nineteen-twenty-one has been a 
year of great accomplishment for 
the hardware dealers of Indiana, 
because 1921 has been a trying year 
as judged by business standards of 
previous years. Hardware dealers 
have worked strenuously to make 
sales. And, gentlemen, it has taken 
salesmanship to merchandise our 
hardware. Collections have been 
slow and the market unsettled; yet 
in spite of these difficulties the hard- 
ware dealers of Indiana have said 
business was good. 

1921 Year of Accomplishment. 

“We have all certainly more than 
held our own in this trying year of 
1921, and not a single hardware 
dealer in Indiana closed his doors 
as a failure. So under existing con- 
ditions, 1921 has been a year of 
great accomplishment. 

None of us is so successful, or 
so keen or so perfect that we can 
not be benefited by contact with our 
friendly competitors. We are 
broadened by this contact and we 
all iron out our perplexing prob- 
lems and help one another. 

The Hardware Association Offers 

Service. 

“Would you, be satisfied to go 
back five or ten years and accept the 
same services now that your Asso- 
ciation was rendering then? No 
you would not, and every loyal 
member will point with pride to our 
growth and development and be 
glad that you are a member of the 
strongest retail trade association in 
the country—the one that is doing 
more constructive work than any 
other. 

“Originally the saving of insur- 
ance was the big item in our Asso- 
ciation, and it is a big. factor yet. 
Any dealer who carries the major- 
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ity of his insurance in the various 
hardware mutuals saves more than 
his $10.00 dues on his premiums. 

However, your Indiana Associa- 
tion offers greater help today. You 
get store arrangement service. We 
give you an accounting service. We 
can and do help you with collec- 
tions, and with your freight bills. 

Hardware Dealers Not Profiteers. 

“The Indiana retail hardware 
dealer is not and never has been a 
profiteer. You have followed the 
sane and safe advice of your Asso- 
ciation and this advice was to mark 
your goods down with every price 
decline, no matter what was the 
original cost. The Indiana dealers 
have followed and are following the 
declining market and are manfully 
taking their losses. It makes no 
difference how hard Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty and his assistants 
try to weld public sentiment to the 
false belief that all retailers are 
profiteers, the Indiana retail hard- 
ware dealers can repudiate this er- 
roneous and unjust charge and in- 
vite investigation. We can prove 
our goods are sold at present mar- 
ket replacement values and only 
with small legitimate profits. 

Dealers Must Be Aggressive. 

“In closing I say this to you: We 
Indiana hardware dealers are in 
business because we give service 
and our business increases in pro- 
portion to the service we render. 
The retail hardware dealer is an ab- 
solute necessity in the proper distri- 
bution of goods. It is our duty as 
retailers to be aggressive, active, 
energetic merchants during 1922. 

“We must be careful and con- 
servative but remember this, gen- 
tlemen, unless you have the goods 
on your shelves when the customer 
calls for them you not only fail to 
render a great service but lose a 
sale and a profit. 1 am not advis- 
ing you about buying. You can 
use your own judgment on that but 
have the goods when your customer 
calls for them even if you have to 
buy in one-twelfth dozen lots.” 

Secretary’s Report. 

Owing to the severe illness of 
G. F. Sheely, Secretary of the In- 
diana Retail Hardware Association 


and his consequent absence from the 
convention, his annual report was 
read to the assembly by C. W. 
Helgeson, field secretary of the or- 
ganization. 

This was followed by the report 
of the treasurer, Charles E. Hall 
of Indianapolis, showing a_ total 
membership of 1,084 dealers and 
an excellent condition of finances. 

The session ended with the re- 
port of the auditing committee, de- 
livered by its chairman, H. E. 
Magee of Winchester. 

Wednesday afternoon's 
began with a Question Box instruc- 
tion on “Accounting,” by Harry T. 
Thurmer of Aurora and Irwin E. 
Douglas of Argos. 

The main address of the after- 
noon was delivered by William 
Bethke, secretary and educational 
director of La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Bethke took for his theme 
“Economic Factors Shaping Retail 
Policies,’ and gave a brief but 
clear analysis of business cycles. 
Extracts From Address of William 

Bethke. 

“Nearly all economists, bankers, 
and business men agree that we are 
about through the period of depres- 
sion and are entering upon the 
period of revival,” said Mr. Bethke. 

“Those who are very optimistic 
will place us well into the period of 
revival. Those who are more con- 
servative hold that we are in the 
last stages of liquidation and read- 


session 


justment. 

“Personally, I do not believe we 
have yet completed the necessary 
adjustment to enter upon an im- 
mediate revival. Our prices are 
not yet adjusted equitably enough. 
I do not believe we can have real 
prosperity with $10.00 coal and 
$1.00 wheat or 50 cent corn, 

“We can not have real prosper- 
ity until there is a greater equality 
of price between what the farmer 
buys and what he sells. 

“Farm prices are liquidated to 
the 1913 level but wholesale com- 
modity prices are still 148 per cent 
of the 1913 level and wages are 
about 170 per cent above that level. 
We can have prosperity on a higher 
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level or a lower level of prices but 
we can not have prosperity on a 
mixed level. 

“The biggest problems still to be 
met are equitable adjustment of 
prices, adequate financial aid to the 
farmer, adjustment of freight rates, 
reduction of taxation, adjustment of 
the tariff, and the establishment of 
sound, stable foreign relations. 

“Every favorable development in 
these directions is a distinctive gain 
to business. We have seen the 
worst of it. 

“And that brings me to my final 
point. Economical opportunities do 
not mean anything unless we have 
the courage and confidence to act 
upon them. The chief obstacle to 
the revival of business now is our 
state of mind. It is psychological. 

“We need a lot of the good old- 
fashioned American optimism to 
swing the tide definitely into the 
period of revival and prosperity.” 

Thursday, January 26, 1922. 

After community singing by the 
assembled delegates, Thursday 
morning’s session began with an ad- 
dress on “Cutting Costs,” by Rivers 
Peterson, editor National Hardware 
Bulletin. 

A report on the Louisville Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Congress 
was delivered by W. E. Downs of 
LaFayette, Harry K. Thomas of 
Churubusco, and H. R. Minnich of 
Union City. 

The report of the Nominating 
Committee of which A. G. Broadie 
is Chairman, was followed by the 
election of officers for the ensuing 
term, as follows: 

President: B. G. 
Frankfort ; 


SHANKLIN, 


First Vice-President: GrorGce A. 
Jones, Peru; 

Second Vice-President: G. E. 
DAUGHERTY, Princeton; 

Secretary: G. F. SHEELY, Argos, 
(re-elected ) ; 

Treasurer: CHARLES E. HALL, 
Indianapolis (re-elected) ; 

Field Secretary: C. W. HELGE- 
son, Argos (re-elected) ; 

Executive Committee: HArry E. 
Macee, Winchester; Lioyp W. 
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SLtayTER, Argos, and JAmEs J. 
CarTER, Connersville. 

Delegates to National Congress: 
ERNEST Monroe, Evansville; Cecit 
M. Mices, Corydon; Harry GAGE, 
Indianapolis; PERL Carter, Hills- 
boro; Ropert Ketty, Winamac; 
and H. H. Suarp, Milford. 

Alternates: FRANK BARLEY, New 
Harmony; Epwarp J. Artz, Mill- 
town; Harry Barrett, Indianap- 
; H. E. Macee, Winchester ; 
G. E. Surper, Francisville, and I. 
O. REINOERL, Kendallville. 


oplis ; 


Conventionalities. 


It was the best attended conven- 
tion for years, and the dealers paid 
close attention to the many excel- 
lent talks. The order of the set 
speech is a thing of the past. What 
merchants want is not oratory, but 
facts that pertain to their business 
and really helpful suggestions, 
based upon experience, and that is 
what this year’s program provided 
in rich measure. 

Every exhibit space was taken. 
In fact, several concerns had to take 
accommodations in the hallways to 
be in the show at all. 

The Independent Stove Com- 
pany, Owosso, Michigan, had a fine 
exhibit of their “Renown” warm 
air furnaces, combination and coal 
ranges, in plain and enameled ef- 
fects. Sales Manager W. L. 
Cooper, Charles Bartholomew, 
Manager of the Furnace Depart- 
ment, and G. W. Tallardy did the 
honors. 

|. F. Oliphant, C. R. Bloom, L. 
Colburn, R. C. Walker General 
Manager, of the Meyer Furnace 
Co., were kept busy telling visitors 
about the many good points of 
the products of the Meyer Fur- 
nace Company and F. Meyer & 
Brother Company of Peoria, Illinois. 
Mrs. Colburn was present in the 
booth with her husband. She 
is a pathologist and research chem- 
ist by profession, but is accompany- 
ing Mr. Colburn on the road and 
improving her time by selling ad- 
vertising novelties. 

The new cabinet Paramount 
combination range of the Malleable 
Iron Range Company, Beaver Dam, 
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Wisconsin, drew much attention 
and W. I. Buchanan, Advertising 
Manager, with G. W. Monday, E. 
Roy Howell and John B. Peters 
received many compliments upon its 
appearance. 

W. G. Harms, of the Rock Island 
Register Company, Rock Island, 
Illinois, had a novelty in the shape 
of new streakless wall register 
which does not require any cutting 
into the wall. 

Gus Ruhling and F. J. Loughlin 
had arranged a very handsome ex- 
hibit of the fine tools of the 
Vaughan & Bushnell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago. Visitors to 
their booth received souvenirs— 
match safes for the men and “put- 
and-takes” for the ladies. 

The famous Illinois zinc shingle 
was displayed very effectively in 
the booth of Tanner & Company, 
by a miniature roof. Horse Head 
zinc leaders and gutters, produced 
by the New Jersey Zinc Company 
were also shown here. 

J. R. Brauer, who has “covered” 
Indiana for the Quick Meal Stove 
Company, Division of the Ameri- 
can Stove Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, for years, had charge of their 
handsome exhibit of enamel ranges 
and oil stoves. 

Ed Hoffman was like a boy with 
a new baseball bat about that new 
kitchen range which Lloyd Scruggs 
has just put on the market. He 
says that a man who can’t sell Cop- 
per Clads has no business claiming 
to sell kitchen ranges. Irving Ellis 
and H. G. Harting assisted him in 
taking care of their many visitors. 

H. J. Cooper and A. C. Sladky 
of the National Enameling and 
Stamping Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, had an attractive display 
of the famous Nesco oil stove and 
enamelware. 

Floyd E. Trees and _ Forrest 
Bolds did the honors in the exhibit 
of the CaloriC people, with a dis- 
play of the principal features of 
this well known product of the 
Monitor Stove Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

O. W. Gladden, J. E. Andrews 
and T. A. Carroll, of E. C. Atkins 
& Company, Indianapolis, had many 
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visitors to their striking exhibit of 
Silver Steei saws and other tools. 

In the booth of the Excelsior 
Steel Furnace Company, Chicago, 
R. W. Lawson, W. J. Pendergast 
and R. W. Menk, heating engi- 
neer, were busy showing the fea- 
tures of their well known line of 
warm air furnaces and fittings. 

A hardware exhibition would not 
be complete without a showing by 
the Auto Wheel Coaster Company, 
North Tonawanda, New York. 
They featured both rubber tired 
and disk wheels—all their wagons 
being fitted with roller bearings. 
The display was in charge of George 
W. Fitch. 

EK. L. Cowen and R. H. Calkins, 
of the AutoStrop Safety Razor 
Company, New York, had a crowd 
around their exhibit all day, many 
dealers showing special interest in 
their new set which sells complete 
with extra blades and stropper, for 
$1.00 at retail. 

Arthur P. Lamneck was in Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, this week, to 
help organize an auxiliary for the 
sheet metal contractors’ association 
of that state, but the interests of 
the W. E. Lamneck Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, were well looked 
after by F. F. Foster, who by the 
way, is Secretary of the Ohio Aux- 
iliary. Their furnace fittings and 
new stove pipe elbow drew much 
attention. 

T. A. Carroll, Director of Pub- 
licity of E. C. Atkins & Company, 
had a special job Wednesday after- 
noon in piloting B. A. Johnson, 
Editor of the American Lumber- 
man, through ‘the Exhibition Hall. 
As Mr. Johnson is rather wide, it 
was some job making a roadway 
for him through the crowded aisles, 
but “T. A.” proved himself to be 
an able promoter. 

N. W. and Lee A. Hain, with 
C. A. Lozier and J. W. Robb, treas- 
urer of the company, were in charge 
of the exhibit of the Clinton Fur- 
nace-Stove Company, Clinton, In- 
diana. They took much pride in 
their new enameled range. 

Harry Neal looked after the ex- 
hibit of the Hall-Neal Furnace 
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Company, while Charlie Hall was 
busy counting the ducats that were 
paid into the treasury of the State 
Association. What would happen 
if Charlie should some day decide 
to quit that job? 

Now it is Colonel D. Wray De 
Prez. The retiring president of the 
Indiana Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion is now commanding the 15Ist 
National Guard. 

A big delegation was present to 
look after the interests of the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Company. Henry 
A. Squibbs headed the group which 
was composed of the following: L. 
G. Orr, H. G. Gellaty, J. F. Alex- 
ander, R. B. Hodgins, F. A. Tuller, 
B. A. Swindell and T. A. Conroy. 

J. G. Knodle of the Hunter 


Hardware Company, Rockford, 
Illinois, had many interested spec- 
tators at his demonstration of their 
Improved Master Heat Regulator 
for warm air furnaces, of which a 
full description is found elsewhere 
in this issue. 

The general tone of the members 
attending the convention was much 
more optimistic than a year ago, 
which was evidenced by the fact 
that the exhibitors were using their 
order books: While few orders 
were large in individual volume, 
still the totals loomed up fine, and 
the salesmen were pleased to real- 
ize that this, the first hardware con- 
vention of the year, thus gave indi- 
cations of a resumption of buying 
on a more liberal basis than in 1921. 


Western Implement, Vehicle and Hardware 
Association Advocates Inland Waterways. 


Convention of the Organization in Kansas City, Missouri, 
Favors the Reduction of Freight Rates on Farm Products. 


* HE keynote to the Thirty-third 
Annual Convention of the 
Western Retail Implement, Vehicle 
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souri, was sounded by William 
Black of Louisville, Kentucky, at 
the opening session. 
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H. J. Hodge, Re-elected Secretary-Treasurer Western 
Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware Association. 


and JIlardware Association, held 
January 17, 18, and 19, in the Cen- 
tury Theatre, Kansas 


City, Mis- 


Mr. Black is President of the 
National Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers and 
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speaks from a wide acquaintance 
with business conditions in general. 

Taking for his subject “The Out- 
look for 1922,” he said: 

“We are past the worst. This 
year doubtless will show a steady 
increase in business, if we are cau- 
tious. A good crop and a good 
price year will save the Southwest. 

“IT believe,” he declared, “that 
the underlying structure of business 
is sound at the start of this new 
year. Of course, before we can 
again really see the light freight 
rates must be reduced upon farm 
products. 

“Farm implements are replaced 
every seven years, and this is or 
should be, a great buying year for 
the farmer,” said Mr. Black. 

“The farmer has blamed every- 
body and some of his blames were 
well placed. As implement men we 
are somewhat boastful in a hesi- 
tancy to assume much of this blame. 
Implements are being offered today 
at a relatively smaller advance than 
any other class of manufactured 
articles which the farmers buy.” 

M. A. Wengert of Kansas City, 
Missouri, retiring President of the 
Western Retail Impleinent, Vehicle 
and Hardware Association, made a 
strong and logical plea for the ap- 
plication of optimism to the daily 
business of the members in his an- 
nual address to the Convention. 

“Each generation,” he declared, 
“needs a try-out of its metal to pre- 
pare it to work out the perplexities 
that arise in the course that makes 
for success.” 

He insisted that the pessimist is 
constitutionally incapable of achiev- 
ing and maintaining success indi- 
vidually or collectively. 

E. O. Faeth, President of the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce 
and also member of the Kansas City 
Implement, Vehicle and Hardware 
Club, said: 

“The worst days of the financial 
crises are over. Money is becom- 
ing much easier, especially in the 
South. The next crop will not be 
thrown on the market at a sacrifice. 
And I want to say that one of the 
most important projects in the 
process of our return to normalcy 
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is the navigation of the Missouri 
River.” 

A. A. Doerr, Vice-President of 
the Western Retail Implement, Ve- 
hicle and Hardware Association, 
announced himself as being in thor- 
ough agreement with Mr. Faeth, 
and said: 

“River transportation is the only 
solution of our problem. I am in 
business in Abilene, Kansas. If I 
buy a carload of nails from Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, I must in- 
crease the invoice 50 per cent sim- 
ply to meet the cost of freight.” 

A resolution was adopted by the 
Convention endorsing the project of 
having Congress make the Missouri 
River navigable. The resolution de- 
clares that: 

“Cheap water transportation is 
essential to the development of the 
Central West and we wish to add 
our eneouragement to every move- 
ment looking toward the enlarge- 
ment of water transportation sys- 
tems of the nation.” 

In a wire received from Henry 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
an invitation was extended to A. H. 
Doerr, who was elected President 
for the ensuing term, and H. J. 
Hodge of Salina, Kansas, who has 
been Secretary of the Association 
since its formation thirty-three 
years ago, to attend the Farm Con- 
ference in Washington, D. C. 

The following were elected of- 
ficers at the final session of the 
Western Retail Implement, Vehicle 
and Hardware Association: 

President: A. H. Doerr, Larned, 
Kansas ; 

Vice-President: A. D. Kava- 
NAUGH, Alva, Oklahoma ; 

Secretary- Treasurer: H. J. 
Hopce, Salina, Kansas; 

Full Time Directors: E. C. 
Hoop, Pittsburg, Kansas, and C. 
O. Hircucocx, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas ; 

Part Time Directors: JAMES 
ParrisH, Hamilton, Missouri, and 
DeRoy DaAnretson, St. Francis, 
Kansas. 





Any one can sell goods at a high 
price to a man whose name won't 
go through the credit office. 
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Hardware and Sheet Metal 


Firm Is Dissolved. 

The firm of Sargent-Tordoff, 
hardware and sheet metal, 129 
North Genessee Street, Waukegan, 
Illinois, has been dissolved. 

H. G. Tordoff will continue the 
sheet metal and warm air heater 
part of the business under his own 
name. 

The hardware store will be con- 
ducted by E. T. Sargent who will 
feature sporting goods much more 
than in the past. 





Descriptions Must Accompany 
Window Display Entries. 


You do not need to be a Charles 
Dickens or a Sinclair Lewis to com- 
ply with the rule of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition which 
requires that entries in this contest 
must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays 
were arranged and what materials 
were used. 

Indeed, if you were gifted with 
the fluency of a novelist, it might 
prove a handicap to you in writing 
such a description. 

All you need to do is to tell what 
the background of your window 
display was made of, how you ar- 
ranged the goods, whether or not 
you used price tags, any special 
lighting effects that were employed, 

This you can do easily. After 
you take a photograph of your win- 
dow display for entry in the Com- 
petition and before you dismount 
the window display, write down on 
a pad of paper the description brief- 
ly and simply. 

To avoid such a mishap to your 
entry, be sure that your photograph 
of your window display is accom- 
panied by at least a brief descrip- 
tion of how the goods were ar- 
ranged and what materials were 
used for background ornament or 
decoration. 

Read again the few and easy reg- 
ulations governing this contest. 
They are as follows: 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as 

follows: 
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First prize, $50.00 in cash, for 
the best photograph and description 
received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines. 


Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for 
the photograph and description sec- 
ond ‘n merit. 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for 
the photograph and description 
third in order of excellence. 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for 
the photograph and description ° 
fourth in degree of worthiness. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competi- 
tion are as follows: 

The photograph must be accom- 
panied by descriptions of how the 
window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. 

The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. 

These photographs and descrip- 
tions may be sent by mail or ex- 
press, charges prepaid, and must 
reach this office not later than 
April 15, 1922. 

Address all photographs and de- 
scriptions to AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE Recorp Window 
Display Competition, 620 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description 
must be signed by a fictitious name 
or device and the same name or de- 
vice must be put in a sealed envel- 
ope containing the real name and 
address of the contestant. 

This sealed envelope is to be en- 
closed with the photograph. 

Contestants are permitted to en- 
ter as many photographs of displays 
as they please. 

A Competition Committee of 
three will be appointed. 

One of them will be an expert 
window dresser and one an experi- 
enced hardware man. 

This committee will pass upon the 
merits of all photographs and de- 
scriptions received, without know- 
ing the names or addresses of the 
senders, and will decide the winners 
of the competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harp-— 
WARE REcorp reserves the right to 
publish all photographs and descrip- 
tions submitted. 
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Suggestions and Plans for Window Displays. 


Instructive Examples from Exhibits in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 


INCUBATOR WINDOW DISPLAY 
IS REALISTIC. 

Few people have trained their imagination to the ex- 
tent which enables them to visualize commodities in 
use. 

Therefore, in showing goods in a window display 
it becomes needful to arrange them in such a fashion 
as to assist the imagination in picturing the purposes 
for which the articles may be employed. 

There is no doubt that desire for possession of a 
commodity is intensified when that commodity is pre- 


aE 





It will be observed that various parts of the incu- 
bator, which constitute the material of this exhibit, 
are so displayed as to give a graphic notion of their 
advantages and uses. 

As described by Mr. Reardon, the permanent back- 
ground was done in a pearl gray and the panels were 
painted in bright yellow. 

Pleasing contrasts were produced by the use of 
gold foliage. 

No unusual effort of the imagination is demanded 
to visualize the work done by this incubator. 

Featured throughout this window are little baby 





Window Display of Incubators, Designed and Put in Place by E. Reardon of W. J. Pettee and Company, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 


sented to the prospective customer in a manner which 
demonstrates the advantage and service which can be 
derived from it. 

Some idea, easily grasped, of the things which can 
be done by means of the articles shown or of the com- 
fort, service or economy which are rendered available 
through the possession of the articles is a requisite of 
good window trimming. 

In the window display reproduced herewith, this 
first principle of productive window advertising is 
carried into effect. 

The display was planned and put in place by E. 
Reardon of W. J: Pettee and Company, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 


chicks which are so formed so as to give an impression 
of realism. They are made of cotton. 

Mr. Reardon took great pains to intensify this 
effect of realism. Some of the chicks have half of the 
egg shell still around them. Broken egg shells were 
strewn about the window. 

Little piles of chicken feed were placed here and 
there and chicks were stooping over eating from them. 

This window was a big success because, as Mr. 
Reardon truly says, it told the story of what these 
incubators would really do. 

Gratifying results in the form of increased sales 
came from this excellent window display. 
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Coming Conventions 








Idaho Retail Hardware and Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Association, Boise, Idaho, 
week of January 31, 1922, dates to be 
announced later. E. E. Lucas, Secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

West Virginia Hardware Association 
Convention and Exhibition, Wheeling, 
January 31, February 1, 2, 1922. James 
B. Carson, Secretary, 1001 Schwind 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention, Lincoln, January 31 and 
February 1, 2, and 3, 1922. George H. 
Dietz, Secretary, 414-417 Little Build- 
ing, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention and Exhibit, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, February 7, 8, 9 and 
10, 1922. Karl S. Judson, Exhibit Man- 
ager, 248 Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. A. J. Scott, Secretary, Ma- 
rine City, Michigan. 

Oklahoma Hardware and Implement 
Association Convention and Exhibition, 
City Auditorium, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, February 7, 8, 9, and 10, 1922. 
W. Porch, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Oklahoma City. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention and Exhibition, Milwau- 
kee, February 8, 9, 10, 1922. P. J. 
Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation Convention and Exhibition, 
Minot, North Dakota, February 8, 9. 
and 10, 1922. Charles N. Barnes, Sec- 
retary, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association, Inc., Convention 
and Exhibition, Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Museum, Philadelphia, February 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 1922. Sharon E. Jones, 
Secretary, 1314 Fulton Building,’ Pitts- 
burgh. 

California Retail Hardware and Im- 
plement Association, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia, February 14, 15 and 16, 1922. Le 
Roy Smith, Secretary, 1112 Market 
Street, San Francisco, California. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association 
Convention, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
February 14, 15, 16, 1922. Leon D. Nish, 
Secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention, St. Paul, February 14, 
15, 16, 17, 1922. H. O. Roberts, Secre- 
tary, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Ohio Hardware Association Conven- 
tion and Exhibition, Columbus, February 
14, 15, 16, 17, 1922. Headquarters, Desh- 
ler Hotel. Exhibition, Memorial Hall. 
James B. Carson, Secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

Connecticut Hardware Association. 
Hotel Rond. Hartford. February 16 and 
17, 1922. Henry S. Hitchcock, Secre- 
tary, Woodbury, Connecticut. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association 
Convention and Exhibit, Coliseum. Des 
Moines. Iowa, February 21, 22, 23, and 
24, 1922. A. R. Sale, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mason City, Iowa. 

Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, Jackson, Michigan. Febru- 
ary 21, 22 and 23, 1922. Frank E. 
Ederle, Secretary, 1121 Franklin Street. 
S. E., Grand Rapids. Michigan. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention and Exhibition, St. 
Louis. Planters Hotel, February 21, 22. 
93, 1992. F. X. Becherer, Secretary. 


5106 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation Convention and Exhibition, 
Paul Revere Hall, Mechanics’ Building, 
Boston Massachusetts, February 21, 22, 
23, 1922. Geo. A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 
High Street, Boston. 

Virginia Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Roanoke, Virginia, Febriiary 21, 
22, and 23, 1922. Thomas B. Howell, 
Secretary, Richmond, Virginia. 

South Dakota Retail Hardware As- 
sociation Convention and Exhibition, 
Mitchell, South Dakota, February 21, 
22, 23 and 24, 1922. H. O. Roberts, Sec- 
retary, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

New York State Retail Hardware 
Association Convention and Exhibition, 
Rochester, February 21, 22, 23, 24, 1922. 
Exhibition at Exposition Park. Head- 
quarters and sessions at Powers Hotel. 

Foley, Secretary, 412-413 City 
Bank Building, Syracuse, New York. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Illinois, Rock Island, March 8 and 9, 
1922. G. J. George, Secretary, 523 East 
Jefferson Street, Springfield, Illinois. 

Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, March 15 and 16, 1922. 
Oscar A. Hoffmann, Secretary, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, 

National Warm Air Heating and Ven- 


tilating Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 19 and 20, 1922. Allen W. Wil- 
liams, Secretary, Thompson Realty 


Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Sales- 
men’s Association, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, April 20, 1922. R. P. Boyd, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, April 19, 20, and 21, 1922. 
John Donnan, Secretary, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, Spring Meeting, St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana, April 19, 
20, and 21, 1922. Frederick D. Mitchell, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 4106 Woolworth 
Building, New York City. 

Panhandle Hardware and Implement 
Association, Amarillo, Texas, May 
and 9, 1922. C. L. Thompson, Secretary, 
Canyon, Texas. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware and 
Implement Association, Convention and 
Exhibit, May 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1922, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. Walter Har- 
lan, Secretary, 460 St. James Building, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

Western Warm Air Furnace and 
Supply Association, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, May 15, 1922. John H. Hus- 
sie, Secretary, 2407 Cuming Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Indiana, Indianapolis, Indiana, May 
15. 1922. Ralph R. Reeder. Secretary, 
312 East Sixteenth Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Hardware Association of the Caro- 
linas Convention, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, May 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1922. 
T. W. Dixon, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Charlotte. North Carolina. 

National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Convention and Exhibition 
in the Cadle Auditorium, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, May 16, 17, 18. and 19, 1922. 
Edwin L. Seabrook, Secretary, 608 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mississippi Retail Hardware and Im- 
plement Association Convention and Ex- 
hibit, Fair Grounds, Jackson, Mississippi, 
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May 24, 25 and 26, 1922. Headquar- 
ters, Heidelburg Hotel. E. R. Gross. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mississippi. 

National Retail Hardware Association, 
Chicago, Illinois, June 19, 20, 21, 22 and 
23,° 1922. Headquarters, Hotel Sher- 
man. Herbert P. Sheets, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Argos, Indiana. 

Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 11, 
12, 13, 14 and 15, 1922. Carl Hunt, Sec- 
retary, 110 West 40th Street, New York 
City. 

Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association of Ohio, Zanesville, Ohio, 
July 18 and 19, 1922. W. J. Kaiser, 
Secretary, 123 East Chestnut Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 











| Retail Hardware Doings 








Illinois. 


W. K. Coffman has bought the hard- 
ware store of H. E. Veach at Clayton. 

The Johnson Hardware store has 
started in business at Bloomington. 
Fred P. Johnson is the proprietor. 

The firm of Beaver and Williams, 
hardware and implement dealers on 
Sangamon Street, Lincoln, has  dis- 
solved partnership. Mr. Beaver has sold 
his half interest in the store to Joseph 
E. Baker. The business will be con- 
ducted in the future by Lee Williams 
and Mr. Baker. 

Mertz and Mochel, hardware firm of 
Downers Grove, has dissolved partner- 
ship. Charles Mochel has purchased the 


share of Levi Mertz, and is now the 
sole proprietor. 
Indiana. 
Court Maxwell has purchased the 


hardware store of Abraham and Son of 
Martensville. 
Iowa. 

The building occupied by the Peter- 
sen Hardware Company of Red Oak 
has been leased by Edward H. Thom- 
sen of Charter Oak. Mr. Thomsen is 
a hardware man and will take posses- 
sion of the Petersen Hardware Com- 
pany on February Ist. 

Kansas. 

Frank and Art Costello will start a 
new hardware store at 801 Commercial 
Street, Atchison. 

Michigan. 

The Lamb Hardware and Implement 
Company of Vermontville has taken 
over the hardware and furniture stock 
of Hammond Brothers and will consoli- 
date it with its own. 

Elmer Utter of Sanford has sold his 
store building and hardware stock to 
Walter and Guy Rogers, who will take 
possession about March Ist. 

New York. 


Clifford J. Benedict and J. M. O’Mal- 
ly have formed a partnership to con- 
duct a hardware store in Warwick. 

Nebraska. 

The hardware stock of Mr. M. J. 
Wickersham of Plattsmouth has been 
sold to E. Ratnour and his son, Her- 
bert. 

Wisconsin. 

Ed Leibly of Rice Lake has purchased 
the Consumers store hardware building 
which he sold to them a couple of years 
ago, also the stock on hand and is again 
in the hardware business. His sons, 
Nick and Louis, will be associated with 
him. 
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Study and Interpretation of Advertisements. 


You Can Make Your Advertisements More Gainful by Avoiding 
the Faults and Profiting by the Good Qualities of Others. 


The fellow who lets dust and 
grime form an impenetrable film on 
the windows of his shop is the one 
who complains about business hav- 
ing gone to the demnition bow- 
wows. 

People passing by have no way 
of knowing whether he has fur- 
naces to sell or is engaged in repair- 
ing discarded sardine cans. 


are wearing the broad smiles are 
those who intelligently advertise 
their business to the people. 

This does not imply merely run- 
ning a business card in a local news- 
paper with the name and address 
and some general descriptive state- 
ments. 

It requires the presentation of a 
distinct selling message in such 











A FURNACE 
THAT SATISFIES 


A solid cast iron furnace, made with a 





solid cast radiator, which means the elim- 
ination of the possibility of smoke or gas 
escaping. The complete furnace is built 
for durability and economy. When used 
with ordinary care it will last a lifetime. 
Our iron-clad guarantee affords you abso- 
lute protection against trouble. We ask 
ou to buy this furnace because it com- 
lh quality and price. We offer, sub- 
ject to stock on hand, a 22-inch Solid 

















Rast Iron Furnace complete 


with Galvanized casing...... $84.70 
KOLLER BROS. 


724 PROSPECT AVE. 
Freight Paid in Ohio. 
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Outside of his immediate family 
and creditors few, if any, take the 
trouble to call on him. 

He may be a first-rate craftsman, 
but he is an exceptionally poor busi- 
ness man. 

The reason is because he doesn’t 
let the people know about his busi- 
ness and about the things that he is 
prepared to do for them in the line 
of material and service. 

Now and then one encounters a 
warm air heater dealer and installer 
who declares that you can sell only 
just so many warm air furnaces in 
a season. . 

He also belongs to the type who 
does not let the people know what 
he is ready to do for them and how 
good his service and material are. 

The dealers and installers who 
are doing no complaining and who 


form as to gain attention and create 
desire. 

A good example of effective pub- 
licity of this sort is furnished by the 
advertisement of Koller Brothers, 
reproduced herewith from the 
Cleveland News-Leader, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The thought of satisfaction is em- 
phasized in the two display lines at 
the top of the copy, namely, “A Fur- 
nace That Satisfies.” 

The body of the text sets forth 
the main reasons why satisfaction 
is to be derived from the furnace 
sold by Koller Brothers. 


Durability and economy are ac- 
centuated as features of this warm 
air heater, and a favorable impres- 
sion is made by the statement that 
“when used with ordinary care it 
will last a lifetime.” 


Furthermore, the confidence of 
the prospective customer is won by 
the unequivocal declaration: “Our 
iron-clad guarantee affords you ab- 
solute protection against trouble.” 

Unlike many advertisers dealing 
in the same commodity, Koller 
Brothers do not hesitate to make 
plain, straightforward quotation of 
price. 

In this particular advertisement 
the price at which the warm air 
heater is offered places it within 
the reach of the average citizen. 


Moreover, the price has every ap- 
pearance of being extremely rea- 
sonable and moderate when viewed 
in connection with the advantages 
set forth.in the text of the adver- 
tisement. 

All in all, this is an excellent ex- 
ample of gainful publicity worthy 
of close imitation by dealers and in- 
stallers. 

ie ap 

The original of the advertisement 
of the Springfield Hardware Com- 
pany, reproduced herewith from 
the Springfield News, Springfield, 
Ohio, was twice the size of that 
shown in the reproduction. 


“PERFECTION” 
OM. HEATERS 


Fora 
Chilly Morning 
FOR COLDEST WEATHER 
“See Your Set Perfection” 


HARDWARE Co. 























The text of this advertisement is 
good. 

In the fewest possible words the 
range of usefulness of the “Perfec- 
tion” oil heater is set forth. 

But that’s as far as the adver- 
tisement goes. 

Not the faintest hint is given as 
to price of this oil heater. 

As a rule, people do not react fa- 
vorably toward an advertising ap- 
peal which lacks statement of prices. 
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Facts of Warm Air Heating and Ventilating. 


Reports of Progress in Warm Air Heater Research Work. 
Ventilating Factories, Theaters, and Other Buildings. 


Veteran Warm Air Furnace Man 
Invents Heat Regulator. 


Several unusual features of ad- 
vantage to the householder charac- 
terize the “Improved Master Heat 
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John G. Knodle. 


Regulator,” invented by John G. 
Knodle, Vice-President of the 
Hunter Hardware Company, Rock- 
ford, Illinois, and for twenty-four 
years-manager of the Heating De- 
partment of that firm. 

Mr. Knodle has taken into con- 
sideration every possible contin- 
gency that might arise in connection 
with the operation of a thermostat 
and has provided for continuous 
service of the mechanism under all 
conditions. 

The Improved Master Heat Reg- 
ulator works by electricity. There 
is no mechanism to wind or weight 
to lift. 

It may be operated with dry cells, 
farm lighting plants or by means 
of a master transformer with alter- 
nating lighting current. One set of 
dry cells, according to the manu- 
facturers, will usually operate the 
Master Heat Regulator a full heat- 
ing season. 

On the face of the thermostat is 
a finger which shifts its position ac- 
cording to temperature require- 
ments. 

When it is on the extreme right 
the check is opened. Should the 


temperature fall one and one-half 
degrees, the finger will move to the 
third contact on the. thermostat 
which will cause the motor to start 
and the check will be entirely 
closed. 

This will cause the fire to pick 
up gradually. Should the tempera- 
ture again return to normal, the 
finger will move back to the right 
and cause the check to open again; 
but should the temperature continue 
to drop, this would cause the finger 
to move to the left and cause the 
draft to open. 

Convenience, comfort and econ- 
omy are the three arguments ad- 
vanced by the manufacturers in be- 
half of this new Heat Regulator. 

It is claimed that it affords sum- 
mer comfort in the coldest weather 
and enables the householder to get 
all the heat contained in the fuel. 

Descriptive literature and trade 
discounts to dealers can be obtained 
by writing to the manufacturers, 
the Hunter Hardware Company, 
Rockford, Illinois. 





Is Associate Sales Manager of 
the Utica Heater Company. 


Of interest to his many friends 
and acquaintances in the trade is 
the announcement that Oliver Gede- 
ist is now associate sales manager 
of the Utica Heater Company, Uti- 
ca, New York. 

Mr. Gedeist was formerly with 
the Monitor Stove Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and has acquired a 
fine reputation for geniality, cour- 
tesy, and knowledge of trade con- 
ditions. 





George Harms Reports Meeting 
of Special Code Committee. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE REcorD: 

The special committee of the Na- 
tional Warm Air Heating & Venti- 
lating Association, the Western 


Furnace Manufacturers and Job- 
bers Association, the American So- 
ciety of Heating & Ventilating En- 
gineers, and the National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Metal Contractors, 
met January 2ist, in Champaign, - 
Illinois. 

Those present were Professor 
Willard of the Illinois University, 
Prof. Hoffman of Purdue Univer- 
sity, C. M. Lyman, J. H. Hussie, 
J. McHenry, E. B. Langenberg, 
and the writer. 

This special committee was se- 
lected by the joint committee of the 
three organizations, which was -held 
in Chicago last year, and is for the 
purpose of preparing codes or spec- 
ifications for furnace installation. 


The testing laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was visited. Pro- 
fessor Willard and his assistants 
demonstrated all they are now doing 
in the interest of furnace heating, 
and it was very interesting to all 
concerned. 

The meeting of the committee 
was held in the afternoon. Pro- 
fessor Hoffman was chosen as 
chairman and E. B. Langenberg as 
secretary. 

The specification that was adopt- 
ed in Pittsburgh by the National 
Association of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors, also the proposed code and 
legislation adopted by the Western 
Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 
Association, were considered as the 
basis of our activities. 

Suggestions were offered by all 
present, and special work was dele- 
gated to different members of the 
committee. 

Another meeting will be held as 
soon as the special work can be 
prepared and tabulated. 

The report that may be adopted 
at that time will be submitted to 
the full committee of the organiza- 
tions to be held shortly after that 
time, and if it is by then adopted, 
there is every reason to believe that 
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the different organizations, in turn, | 


will also accept and adopt what may 
have been provided. 

The meeting was very interesting 
one, and the different interests 
showed that they are working only 


for the best of the furnace indus- 
try and although there was some 
difference of opinion, in general the 
meeting was very harmonious. 
GeoRGE Harms. 
Peoria, Illinois, January 24, 1922. 


American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers Holds Instructive Convention. 


News Points of View on Humidifying Are Developed and 
Data Reported Concerning Use of Ozone in Public Schools. 


intended for the in- 
members of the 


Although 
struction of the 
heating and ventilating profession, 
there is much of advantage and sug- 
gestion to the practical dealer and 
installer of warm air heaters in the 


papers presented at the Twenty- 
Annual 


seventh Meeting of the 





A. P. Kratz, Research Professor, 
University of Illinois. 


American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, held Janu- 
ary 24, 25, and 26 in the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, New York City. 

At the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion a paper written by Fred H. 
Bahnson, Engineer, and Leona 
Maloney, Bacteriologist, Depart- 
ment of Health, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, was presented to 
the Convention dealing with the 


topic of “The Importance of Pure 
Water Supply in Humidifying Sys- 
tems.”’ 

This subject opened up views on 
the matter which are not usually 
thought of in connection with hu- 
midifying. One of the. striking 
paragraphs of this paper is here- 
with reproduced: 

“Granted that properly humidi- 
fied air is conducive to health, we 
are immediately confronted with the 
question: What is properly humidi- 
fied air? A great deal of research 
work has been done toward deter- 
mining the best temperature and 
relative humidity for work, for 
comfort, and for health, but with 
the exception of some notes in a 
paper by Professor Larson, we find 
no record of any consideration hav- 
ing been given to the source of the 
water vapor, which, when mixed 
with air, produced humidity. Ob- 
viously, the purity or dirtiness of 
the water supplied to the humidi- 
fier, and the method of evaporation, 
will have considerable effect on the 
healthiness of the humidified air.”’ 

Another paper at this session 
dealt with the subject of “Ozone in 
the St. Louis Schools,” by Edwin 
S. Hallett, St. Louis, Missouri. 

He emphasized the healing qual- 
ities of ozone, saying: 

“The fact that carcasses of cattle 
and horses dried up without decay 
on the western plains in the days of 
sparse settlement is explained only 
by the presence of the antiseptic 
qualities of ozone. It is well known 
that tubercular patients recovered 
rapidly in some of the southwestern 
towns in the early settlement days, 
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whereas these places grown to 
cities are no longer resorts for this 
malady.” 

Mr. Hallett stated that the ef- 
fects on the comfort and health of 
the teachers after the introduction 
of the first ozone machine was so 
marked in the summer of 1920 that 
ozone was made a part of the sum- 
mer repairs in the thirteen old 
schools and put in the specifica- 
tions of three new ones about to 
be let. 

“In most instances,”’ he declared, 
“principal and teacher were not ap- 
prised of the change in the ventila- 
tion. Many of the teachers volun- 
teered the information that the im- 
provement in the health of the chil- 
dren was marked. A _ principal 
stated that it was the first winter 
in many years that he had been free 
of colds. 

“There is no doubt whatever of 
the beneficial effects of ozone upon 
the health of the children as used 
in St. Louis schools, as evidenced 
by the gain in weight and the very 
perceptible gain in ruddy color in 
the faces of all children and espe- 
cially those that are pale and 
anzemic.”” 

Another significant thing in Mr. 
Hallett’s paper is this conclusion: 

“There is no evidence anywhere 
that the low temperature of the 
open air school is of any advantage 
and the tests in the St. Louis schools 
prove that the air as now treated 
is better in every respect than the 
outside air.” 

Tests of humidity conditions in 
residence heated by a warm air fur- 
nace using recirculated air,” formed 
the subject of the highly instructive 
paper by A. P. Kratz, Research 
Professor, Department of Mechan- 
ical Engineering, University of IIli- 
nois. 

Three different humidifying 
evaporating pans were used in the 
test. 

“The first pan used,” said Pro- 
fessor Kratz, “was the regular cast 
iron pan furnished by the makers 
of the furnace and was located in 
the front casing just below the feed 
neck for the coal. This pan had 
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a total evaporizing surface of 92 
square inches, 60 per cent of which 
extended through the front into the 
space between the fire pot and the 
front casing. 

“The second pan was a shallow 
cylindrical pan placed on the dome 
of the furnace. The bottom of the 
pan was held about two inches 
above the dome by three small legs. 

“The third pan was _ crescent- 
shaped, with a wedge-like cross-sec- 
tion. It was placed just inside 
the casing and extended practically 
all of the way around the fire pot, 
a gap being left for the feed neck. 

“The object in using a pan of 
this shape was to intercept part of 
the heat radiated by the fire pot as 
well as to increase the effective 
evaporating surface over that of 
the two other types of pans.” 

The conclusions reached by Pro- 
fessor Kratz are as follows: 


Utica Heater Company Has 
a Sales Convention. 


Representatives from all over the 
country attended the sales conven- 
tion, January 10, 11 and 12, of the 
Utica Heater Company, Utica, New 
York. 


Announcement was made of an 





Sales Representatives and Officers of Utica Heater Company Assembled in Convention at 


increase in the personnel of the sell- 
ing force and plans were discussed 
for close cooperation with dealers 
handling the products of the Utica 
Heater Company. 


AMERICAN 


ARTISAN 

“1. More water is evaporated per 
square inch of surface from a pan 
supported on the dome of a fur- 
nace than from pans placed around, 
but not touching, the firepot. 

“2. If a crescent-shaped pan is 
used surrounding the firepot the 
best location for this pan is midway 
between the casing and the firepot 

“3. The crescent-shaped pan is 
not very effective in increasing the 
humidity. In the tests 
fuel bed, the 


relative, 
with the soft coal 
actual change was only from 23.6 
per cent to 28.4 per cent. At no 
time was frost or condensation ob- 
served on the outside glass with 
either of the above humidities. 
“4. Increasing the relative hu- 
midity makes it possible to main- 
tain the same difference in tempera- 
ture between the air at the breath- 
ing line and the outside air with the 
use of lower register temperature. 


The central theme of the three- 
day convention was service. 

The Utica Heater Company is 
widening its service to dealers and 
increasing its advertising helps. 

A banquet at the Hotel Utica 
concluded the sessions of the con- 
vention. 


Two interesting incidents of the 


New York. 


banquet were the presentation of a 
beautiful watch to Mr. M. Wal- 
dron, the superintendent of the 
plant, in appreciation for his many 
years of service, his devotion to 
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“5. Ihe evaporation per square 
inch per 24 hours from the surface 
of the water in a crescent-shaped 
water pan, surrounding but not 
touching the firepot, varies with 
the intensity of the radiation from 
the fuel bed. 
function of 


This in turn is a 
the temperature and 
density of the fuel bed.- The heat 
radiated from a hard coal fuel bed 
is much greater than that radiated 
from a soft coal fuel bed. 

“6. The coal consumption for a 
furnace in service is not materially 
decreased when the humidity is in- 
creased and the temperatures at the 
breathing line maintained constant. 

“7. The air conditions were de- 
cidedly more satisfactory to the oc- 
cupants of the house after the in- 
stallation of the crescent-shaped pan 
than before, notwithstanding the 
fact that the actual increase in rela- 
tive humidity was small.” 


duty, and his kindly disposition. 

The presentation was made by 
Edward Norris, president of the 
company. 

A little later Mr. Norris himself 
was surprised by being presented 
with a platinum watch chain, a gift 
from the representatives and offi- 
cers of the Utica Heater Company 


Utica, 


as a token of their appreciation for 
his kind consideration and helpful- 
ness to all the men in the organiza- 
tion. He was deeply affected and 


pleased by the gift. 
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Practical Helps and Patterns for the Tinsmith. 


Aids to the Improvement of Craftsmanship and Business. 
News from Various Branches of the Sheet Metal Trade. 


PLAN OF SHEET 


METAL .SHOP. 

By O. W. Kothe, Principal St. 
Louis Technical Institute, St. Louts, 
Missouri. Written especially for 
American Artisan and Hardware 
Record. 

In this drawing we have another 
shop design submitted and the artist 


This makes at least two unneces- 
sary movements back and forth. 

It seems to the writer that if the 
iron rack is placed close to the desk, 
the cutting bench should be where 
the roller bench truck is at the 
brake. 

Observe this roller bench truck 
can be used as a cutting bench or a 
bench for moving material to the 
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it is convenient for one man to fold 
there as over there. 

Then as the sheets are folded an- 
other man can roll them if need 
be, while still another man groove 
them if need be, and still one man 
would not be in another man’s way, 
cafrying the material back and 
forth. 

The assembling bench is a splen- 
























































took considerable pains to show how 
he wanted the various equipment. 


Byt here we see the iron racks 
are placed near the doors, but the 
cutting benches and the shears are 
placed on the opposite side of the 
shop. 

This, of course, requires carry- 
ing the sheets across the shop and 
marking and cutting them out and 
then bringing them back to the 
folders and rollers, and then taking 
them back to the stake work bench 
if other assembling is to be done. 





Plan of Sheet Metal Shop. 


brake for forming up the work. 

Under this arrangement the 36- 
inch folder would be placed on the 
same bench with the roller and the 
groover, because you would then 
have a continuous progressive 
movement. 

The 36-inch folder, placed where 
it is, would require carrying the 
sheets from the square shears to 
this holder and then back to the 
roller. 

But with this holder placed be- 
tween the holders and the groover, 


did addition, since this bench on 
rollers and the roller truck bench, 
can often be placed end to end and 
used as one long bench. 

Many features in the design of 
the shop are, of course, governed by 
the work that will be catered to and 
so each man generally has his own 
individual ideas. 

But it is always well to give an 
eye to efficiency and always leave 
the subject open for improvement 
or readjustment, rather than closing 
the mind against such features. 
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Pennsylvania Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
Holds Instructive and Helpful Annual Convention. 


Equipment for Business, Trade Development, Warm Air Heating, 
and Benefits of an Auxiliary Are Among the Subjects Discussed. 


F there chanced to be any doubt 
I of the value of organization lin- 
gering in the minds of new mem- 
bers, it was effectively dispelled by 
the instructive and helpful Annuai 
Convention of the Pennsylvania 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 


tion, held January 26 and 27 in the’ 


Auditorium of Hotel Berkshire, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 

The practical lessons in business 
administration, material, and trade 
development to which the sessions 
were devoted, are certain to prove 
of uncommon advantage to the sheet 
metal contractors who attended the 
meeting. | 

Thursday, January 26, 1922. 

The Convention was formally 
opened Thursday morning at 10:00 
o’clock by the entire assembly sing- 
ing the national anthem, “America.” 

Then came an address of wel- 
come by John K. Stauffer, Mayor 
of Reading, who was introduced by 
Joseph Urban, sheet metal contrac- 
tor of the same city. 

Mayor Stauffer spoke with much 
sincerity in extending the hospital- 
ity of his city to the visiting dele- 
gates. He put special stress upon 
the importance of community spirit 
as a factor in business. Briefly he 
outlined the attractions of Reading 
and assured the members of the 
Association of the genuineness of 
the city’s welcome to them. 

Louis Luckhardt, President of 
the Pennsylvania Sheet Metal-Con- 
tractors’ Association, made an earn- 
est response to the Mayor’s address 
of welcome, and thanked him on 
behalf of the membership. 


The afternoon session opened 
with a stereopticon lecture by R. 
H. Spare of Philadelphia, dealing 
with the topic, “Profit or Loss— 
Which ?” 

He was followed by Arthur P. 
Lamneck of Columbus, Ohio, Pres- 


ident of the National Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors, who 
spoke on the functions and achieve- 
ments of the National Association. 


He pointed out the unmistakable 


superiority of combined effort in 
comparison with unaided individual 
endeavor and proved that organiza- 
tion is indisepnsable to progress in 
every line of commerce and indus- 
try. 

An intensive course in business 
administration was given by Edwin 
L. Seabrook, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, in his talk on “Equip- 
ment for Business.” 

The nature of his address. was 
such that it can not adequately be 
reproduced in a text because it de- 
pended for its arguments, to a great 
extent, upon blackboard illustra- 
tions. 

Mr. Seabrook demonstrated quite 
conclusively the difference between 
the old haphazard methods of sheet 
metal business with their uncertain 
vague and fluctuating profits, and 
the modern up-to-date equipment 
for business which enables the sheet 
metal contractor to know his costs 
from day to day and to figure his 
profits with unfailing accuracy. 

At the close of Mr. Seabrook’s 
illustrated address, came the report 
of W. F. Angermyer, of Pittsburgh, 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association, a 
synopsis of which is given here- 
with: 

Synopsis of Report of Secretary W. F. 
Angermyer. 

“IT am pleased to report that 
through the efforts of Director 
Urban and National Secretary Sea- 
brook a Local Association has been 
organized in Reading and we trust 
they will join the State and Na- 
tional Associations. 

“Easton also has a new Local 
and have just received, through R. 


S. Hahn, their treasurer, the names 
of 7 members with their per capita 
tax for 1922. Your Secretary vis- 
ited New Kensington, January 2oth, 
and formed a temporary organiza- 
tion of the sheet metal contractors 
of New Kensington. 

“They are to hold a meeting Feb- 
ruary 3d and elect permanent of- 
ficers and they voted to join the 
State and National Associations 
through the Pittsburgh Local with 
from 7 to 10 members. 


“For the benefit of members in 
other cities, I submit a statement of 
labor conditions in Pittsburgh as 
issued by the employers’ Associa- 
tion of that city as of January 1, 
1922. 

“We had a four months’ strike 
of sheet metal workers, in fact all 
of the Building Trades had a strike, 
dating from June Ist, and several 
trades are still out. 

“After a four months’ idleness a 
very satisfactory agreement was 
signed with the Local Union and 
without loss of membership in the 
Pittsburgh Local. 

This, we consider a very strong 
argument for a Local Association 
as without it nothing could have 
been accomplished. 


“In conclusion, I want to ask the 
active support of our entire mem- 
bership in the present National 
Membership Campaign; as I have 
stated before, this is too big a job 
for any one man, but if each mem- 
ber will do his bit, am sure we can 
add at least 100 members to the 
State Association before Spring. 
We can, if we try and we must put 
this across.” 

The report of G. C. Crack of 
Erie, Treasurer of the Pennsylvania 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion, followed that of Secretary 
Angermyer. 

The afternoon session closed with 
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a discussion of topics presented 
through the Question Box. 

Thursday evening was devoted 
to a_ get-together meeting and 
smoker, in which much favorable 
comment was heard upon the ad- 
dresses of the afternoon session. 

Friday, January 27, 1922. 

The report of the Resolutions 
Committee was read at the opening 
of Friday morning’s session. Then 
came an interesting address on 
“Trade Development: Its Meaning 
to the Trade,” by Paul F. Brand- 
stedt, Washington, D. C., Chair- 
man of the Trade Development 
Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Sheet Metal Contractors. 
The text of the address is as fol- 
lows: 
Address on Trade Development by 

Paul F. Brandstedt. 

“Phrases are at times misleading 
just as words do not always fit the 
intended or exact meaning. In 
looking back over the years and its 
active people we may find a few 
persons who could justly say ‘Why, 
we have been developing trade years 
ago, and we could very cordially 
agree with them. 

“So in the use of the phrase 
‘Trade Development, we intend to 
convey to our people more an in- 
tention of going farther in the pres- 
ent development and also to compel 
our people to enter the promoting 
field from a ‘survival of the fittest’ 
or ‘evolution’ point of view. 


“IT have gone over the ground so 


often that this repetition seems use- 
less but I find it necessary because 
we must understand.very clearly 
just what we are to do and what 
we wish to accomplish. 

“Let us briefly take stock of just 
what we have, how we got it and 
what are we doing to hold and pro- 
mote it. The sheet metal shop of 
today is the tin shop of yesterday. 

“In it was done such work as 
gutter and conductor erecting, all 
sorts of repairing, and the making 
of tinware. Then came along with 
building increase and development, 
tin roofing on a larger scale, added 
to this ornamental work made pos- 
sible by improved machinery and 
inventive minds. 


“Improvements in heating came 
in the same manner until we had a 
mighty fine collection of real and 
difficult work for our shops to per- 
form all of constituted a 
very valuable business. That was 
our heritage and a sequential ques- 
tion follows: 


which 


“What have we done with it? On 
the surface, gentlemen, you can 
hardly discover a loss; which again 
requiries explanation, but let me 
tell you men plainly that what you 
have today is not growth, but pure 
necessity, a necessity that must be 
filled and can be filled only by and 








Paul F. Branstedt, Chairman 
National Trade Develop- 
ment Committee. 


with the material we handle and 
which is called ‘Sheet Metal.’ 
“Aside from the sporadic efforts 
on the part of mills, furnace mak- 
ers, specialty manufacturers and 
so on, nothing that ever resembled 
a comprehensive plan of a united 
promoting campaign has been at- 
tempted until now, when we in our 
way started something and that 
brings me to the meat of my story. 
“Trade development means this: 
To hold what we have, require what 
was lost, expand both and promote 
through personal contact our unlim- 
ited opportunity by applying our 
ability and promoting the use of the 
best material obtainable for any 
purpose that may be demanded of 
it. Some of our friends who sell 
substitute may call this a wild and 
exaggerated claim but I reiterate 
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my statement and add we challenge 
them to disapprove it. 

“I find one very particular weak- 
ness in our people and that is a 
marked reluctance to push our trade 
or wares, a lack of enthusiasm and 
a consequent backwardness in step- 
ping up front and blowing our horn, 

“We believe the work as now in 
hand will remove this reluctance, 
because we will coordinate and 
standardize all our methods and 
tested practices. 

“First of all get your shops and 
your equipment right up to date; 
second, see that your cost system is 
right, and third, train selected ap- 
prentices into first-class workmen. 
When you go home look your shop 
over for light, heat and comfort 


for your men. Then look your 


‘tools over and see if there is a lot 


of stuff that really ought to be on 
a dump. 

“Get busy. Get your shop in 
order. What is your cost-keeping 
system? And is it showing your 
earnings or loss on each individual 
job? And now the crux of the 
whole thing, the one sore spot of 
all—‘*Capable Mechanics.’ 

“What are you doing about that? 
What can you do in your present 
state to meet a greater demand, a 
demand that in the very nature of 
things must be met with skilled 
mechanics. 

“Tt is right up to you to train 
men for the future who are efficient 
enough to take care of the coming 
demand and who are a part of your 
establishment and our industry. 

“That is, gentlemen, what Trade 
Development means. It is not only 
the getting out of a book that will 
be worthless if your efforts are zero. 
It means that each and every in- 
dividual who is truly an intelligent 
sheet metal man must by his per- 
sonality give to the work in like 
measure what he expects of it. 

“An echo is a return of the voice 
sound you have sent forth, without 
your effort there is no echo and so 
it is in all things of life. Give— 
give freely and you will receive in 
kind only in a fuller measure. 

“Put your heart into the work, 
smile with it, laugh with it and you 
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will grow with it; for a smile is 
worth a pile and the greater the 
pile, the more you'll smile.” 

Following Chairman Brandstedt’s 
speech, came an address by T. A. 
Treen of Philadelphia, on “Warm 
Air Heating and Its l‘uture Possi- 
bilities.” 

The reasons for the organization 
of an Auxiliary were convincingly 
«set forth by Francis O. Carfer, 
Cleveland, Ohio, President of the 
Salesmen’s and Jobbers’ Auxiliary 
to the Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation of Ohio. 

Mr. Carfer’s address is as fol- 
lows: 

Address by F. O. Carfer, President of 
the Ohio Auxiliary. 

“You have your own Association 
and know what your purposes are. 
We have our Auxiliary and our 
purposes are mainly: to assist the 
Associations in the various states in 
enlarging their scope of activity; 
to aid in increasing its membership ; 
to bring the various salesmen in 
closer contact with the Association ; 
to work with them in the solution 
of their problems, and to assist in 
the entertainment features of the 
Annual. Conventions. 

“It seems the greatest good can 
come through closer understanding 
of each other’s problems. We call 
upon you, gentlemen, in your vari- 
ous sheet metal shops, and to me 
the most important matter first to 
be considered in our mutual under- 
standing of each other. 

“We are bound to become much 
better acquainted by having our 
Auxiliary connections, for in our 
effort to secure for you new mem- 
bers, and our social meetings to- 
gether, we are sure to form a kindly 
feeling one toward the other. 

“You will naturally feel more like 
speaking to the salesman you know 
so well, about matters pertaining to 
certain business transactions be- 
tween yourself and the firm he rep- 
resents, and he in turn has a clearer 
vision of your ideas, and can often 
carry them to his firm much better 
than you could by writing. He 
naturally wants to render you this 
service because of your good loyal 
friendship, brought about by your 
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Association and his Auxiliary mem- 
bership. 

“The greatest good we can de- 
rive out of membership in either 
the Auxiliary or the Association is 
our ability to serve one another, 
and after all that seems to be easier 
accomplished when we know each 
other better. 

“We should not lose sight of the 
fact that membership in our Aux- 
iliaries means nothing, unless those 
who belong keep before them the 
object of our Auxiliary, and assist 
at all times in their fulfillment. 

“Opportunities come each day 
whereby the salesmen can secure 
new members for the various Locals 
in the territory in which they travel. 








F. O. Carfer, President 
Ohio Auxiliary. 


By this means, ofttimes many of 
the most loyal members you have, 
are added to your list, and they in 
turn secure others. So why is not 
the salesman who speaks a good 
word for your Association, here and 
there, entitled to your consideration 
and support and why should he not 
be enrolled as a member of an Aux- 
iliary working hand-in-hand with 
your own principles ? 

“T believe, from the active inter- 
est shown in the various states, who 
already have formed auxiliaries in 
connection with the sheet metal con- 
tractors, that the idea is, indeed, 
practical and of great value to the 
industry which we are all so vitally 
concerned. 

“The objects which I have al- 
ready named in themselves are 
enough, if properly adhered to, to 
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mean a greater and better class of 
men, not only in the selling, but in 
the working of sheet metal products. 
It is sincerely my hope that you gen- 
tlemen here today, who call upon 
the trade in this great common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, will fall in 
line with the other states and form 
an Auxiliary, which should be sec- 
ond to none, you will have the unan- 
imous support of many of your 
leading manufacturers and jobbers, 
and also the hearty cooperation of 
your good Secretary, Mr. Anger- 
myer, along with the trade at large.” 

Following Mr. Carfer’s very in- 
structive address came a blackboard 
illustrated address on “Manufacture 
of Keystone Copper Bearing Steel” 
by D. M. Buck of the American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The afternoon session was de- 
voted to reports of standing com- 
mittees and other routine matters. 





Offers Information on How 
to Lay Zinc Roofing. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 


HARDWARE RecorD: 

The writer’s attention has recent- 
ly been called to a letter signed “A 
Sheet Metal Contractor” which was 
printed on page 25 in your issue of 
December 10, 1921, in which he 
raises the question “Won't those 
who are in a position to know give 
the readers a write-up on how to 
lay zinc roofing so it will be a suc- 
cessful job when finished ?” 

To answer just such questions as 
this was one of the reasons for 
founding the American Zinc Insti- 
tute, an organization in which all 
the leading zinc producers of the 
country are cooperating. 

This Institute has its headquar- 
ters at 27 Cedar Street, New York 
City, to which any inquiries relat- 
ing to the use of zinc in its various 
forms can be addressed with the 
assurance of a prompt and com- 
plete reply. 

In addition to the information on 
file at this address, the manufac- 
turers also have details and specifi- 
cations relating to their own prod- 
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ucts which they will be only too 
glad to send upon request. 

The 1921 edition of Sweet’s 
Architectural Catalog (Sixteenth 
Annual Edition) contains detailed 
information for the use of zinc for 
roofing both as sheets and as shin- 
gles, as well as leaders, gutters, and 
their fittings. 

Your correspondent may raise the 
objection that he has to go after 
this information instead of having 
it on hand. 

To overcome this feature the 
American Zinc Institute is prepar- 
ing detailed information on the use 
of zinc for the various roofing fea- 
tures which will be incorporated 
into the coming edition of the Sheet 
Metal Workers Handbook. 


Zideck Explains the Three Main Makes of 


In this manner the information 
necessary to lay zinc-roofing so it 
will be successful job when finished 
will be placed in the hands of every 
sheet metal contractor. Work is 
also under way on a Handbook de- 
voted solely to the different ways 
of using zinc in roofing work. 

If your correspondent will send 
his address to the American Zinc 
Institute or to any zinc manufac- 
turer, the needed information will 
be furnished without delay. This 
applies, of course, to any others who 
wish this information. 

Yours very truly, 
C. A. STEDMAN, 
Advertising Manager New Jersey 

Zinc Company. 

New York City, January 24, 1922. 


Automobile Radiators and) Their Repairs. 
Tells How to Test Soldering on Truck Radiators after 
Repairing, without Resorting to the Testing Tank. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD by 
E. E. Zideck, New York City. 


EIGHTEENTH ARTICLE. 
ESERVING the discussion of 
the few remaining and less rep- 
resented types of core construction 
for a later date, we now turn to the 
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various makes of the radiator it- 
self. 
There are three main makes: 
1—The radiator without a shell; 
2—The radiator housed in a 
shell; and, 


3—The radiator 
tanks and supports. 


having cast 


Picture 1 shows the radiator— 
one of the many makes used on 
passenger cars—which is made of 
either polished or nickel-plated 
brass and has no separate shell to 
slide over it. 


There are a few cars with the 
above radiator made of German 
silver. 

These makes are the most fre- 
quent ones to leak. 

There are too many soldered 
joints in this radiator, which suffer 
directly from the shake of the car, 
because the brackets or stud bolts 
by which it is held to the car frame 
are directly connected to the metal 
which shakes and tears, and comes 
apart where the joints are held to- 
gether by solder only. 


Aeroplane radiators, shown by 
picture 2, are made in the above 
way and, there heing practically no 
tearing at the metal in the flight, 
for aeroplane use this make is best. 

But the automobile, traveling 
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over rough roads, produces too 
many jolts for this kind of radiator 
to withstand. 

Breaks and leaks in the frame of 
this make will be found difficult to 
repair and will reappear. 

The metal, once coated with im- 
purities on the inside of the joints, 
will not permit of good cleaning, 
and soldering will not hold for 
long. 

In picture 3, a radiator is shown 
having a shell, usually pressed out 
of heavy gauge steel, soldered onto 
the radiator proper. 
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The majority of the radiators 
now coming to the repair shop have 
the shell bolted on. 

But there still are many of the 
older makes which hold to the tanks 
by metal strips and solder. 

This make is a nuisance insofar 
as the solder will seldom hold to 
the shell and will be broken off most 
of the time without the radiator 
leaking. 

If there is a leak in the radiator, 
the repairer must unsolder all -the 
strips in the back of it to get it out 
of the shell and solder them on 
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again after he is through with the 
leak. 

This make is impractical to test 
by water submersion, except the 
shell is removed. 

If it is not removed, the air con- 
tained in it will bubble out and 
make it appear as if there were 
leaks where there is none. 

The Truck Radiator shown in 
picture 4, is one of the many 
which are all cast except the core, 
which is of the tubular kind. 

These radiators weigh a lot and 
are not easy to handle in the repair 
shop. 

The four parts shown in the pic- 
ture, those surrounding the core, 
are heavy iron castings. 

The side supports bolt onto the 
tanks. The core fastens to the 
tanks by means of heavy brass 
headsheets, here not shown. 

The headsheets, as previously 
explained, are soldered to the tubes 
which protrude through them. 

They have holes for bolts fitting 
those in the tanks. Cork plates or 
cardboard and shellac is used to lay 
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bolts, scrape off all the old cork or 
cardboard and shellac, and put in 
entire new gaskets. 

Leaks in the core are dealt with 
in a similar way. Except the leak 
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easily and then the bolts, loosened, 
cause the cork and shellac joint to 
leak. 

These bolt loosenings can not be 
dealt with in other way than to 
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headsheets and the 


between the 
casting. 
This usually makes a tight joint, 
but most of the leaks will be found 
right here. And the best way to 
repair them is to take out all the 
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is a hole punched in one of the 
tubes and can be soldered up with- 
out testing, the whole radiator must 
be taken apart. 

Headsheet leaks will be easy to 
repair owing to the core being dis- 
connected from the tanks. 

For tube-leaks there are special 
tube testers to be had. But owing 
to the great weight of the as- 
sembled radiators of this kind, 
headsheet leaks should be soldered 
so that no testing afterward is re- 
quired. 

It is not an easy job to handle 
the radiator in the testing tank, and 
by exercising a‘ little care, the 
soldering upon the headsheets can 
be done so no testing is required. 

A few of the truck radiators 
have the tanks cast of aluminum. 

In these the leaks will be mostly 
due to the bolts not holding tight 
within the bore. 

Aluminum _ threads 


break off 






have the bores welded in, filling 
them with new metal, and drilling 
and threading them anew. 

If the thread bores are intact and 
the bolts hold tight within them, 
there is no reason whatever why 
this kind of radiator can not be re- 
paired effectively in the smallest 
of shops. 

No cork is necessary for the 
joints. In fact, cardboard will do 
better. 

What is absolutely necessary is 
the good scraping off of the old ma- 
terial, and an even lay of the new 
gasket. 

It should be of equal thickness 
all around. Painting it with shel- 
lac on both sides and pasting it to 
the tanks first, then again painting 
it and putting on the core, omitting 
moving of it once it is laid right, 
and a good bolting will make the 
job perfect. 

There being some difficulty in 
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testing this kind of radiator in 
water, especially if the shop is not 
provided with large enough tanks, 
the test can be done by air only. 

Stopping all the openings and 
pumping air into the radiator, will 
reveal air escaping. 

If no leakage can be discovered 
by the sound of the escaping air, a 
brush should be used and water 
brushed over the joints likely to 
contain the leak. 

The brushed on water will bubble 
up and reveal the leaks. 

With the radiator pumped full of 
air, the pressure indicator will show 
loss of air or, should there be no 
leaks, it will remain stationary. 

(To be continued.) 





Submits Plan for Sheet Metal 
Shop Doing General Work. 


To AMERICAN’ ARTISAN 
HARDWARE REcoRD: 
Some time ago in your valuable 

paper a ‘sheet metal worker asked 

for information as how to arrange 


AND 


his shop. 

I am enclosing herewith a sketch 
of a sheet metal shop doing general 
work. 











Notes and Queries 











German Silver Sheets. 
From W. J. Vierck and Son, 330 East 
State Street, Rockford, Illinois. 


Will you kindly let us know 
where we can purchase German sil- 
ver sheets about 2x7 feet in size, of 
24-gauge metal polished on one 
side? 

Ans.—Merchant and Evans Com- 
pany, 347 North Sheldon Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; Albert J. Cox 
Company, 560 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; and American 
Brass Company, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, and 29 East Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Address of C. Emrich and Son. 
From Stove Dealers’ Supply Company, 

310 Chestnut Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 

consin. 

Can you tell us where C. Emrich 
and Son, stove manufacturers, are 
located ? 

Ans.—371 South 
Columbus, Ohio. 

* “Pointer” Cook Stove. 


From Werner’s Metal Shop, 224 Third 
Street, Tracy, Minnesota. 


Who manufactures the “Pointer” 
cook stove? 
Ans.—Gohmann 


High Street, 


Brothers and 
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Plan for Sheet Metal Shop Doing General Work, Submitted by K. E. Aldrich 
of East Moline, Illinois. 


Its arrangement is such as to give 
the maximum degree of convenience 
and labor-saving facilities. 

Trusting that this sketch will sup- 
ply enough suggestions for the pur- 
pose, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
K. E. Avpricu. 

East Moline, Illinois, January 16, 
1922. 


Kahler Company, New Albany, In- 
diana. 

Leather Pump Valves. 
From George Lingelbach, Deshler, Ne- 


braska. , 
Where can I obtain some leather 


pump valves for the Gasolene Blow 
Torch manufactured by the Turner 
Brass Works? 

Ans.—The Turner Brass Works, 
Sycamore, Illinois. 
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Sporting Goods Company. 
From Phil G. Lucas, 2726 Gravois Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Kindly send me the name of the 
large wholesale hardware and sport- 
ing goods company in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Ans.—Edwards and Chamberlain 
Hardware Company, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Spiral Finned Radiator Tubes. 


From Lincoln Radiator Shop, 211 South 
Kickapoo Street, Lincoln, Illinois. 


Where can we obtain %-inch 
spiral finned radiator tubes? 


Ans.—Charles H. Besly and 
Company, 118 North Clinton 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; F. L, 


Curfman Manufacturing Company, 
Maryville, Missouri. 
Rutherfords Gumbo Paste Flour. 


From Ira Lock, 113. South Fourth 
Street, Beatrice, Nebraska. 
Please advise me who makes 


Rutherfords Gumbo Paste Flour, 
used for sticking asbestos paper on 
furnace pipes? 

Ans.—The Continental 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Aluminum Solder. 

From L. V. Chapman, 1012 12th Street, 

San Diego, California. 

Where can I get a good alumi- 
num solder ? 

Ans.—George E. 


Paste 


Roesch, Auro- 
ra, Illinois. 

Tinned Iron Washers. 
From F. D. Homan, Monee, Illinois. 

Will you please inform me where 
I can buy tinned iron washers for 
link milk cans? 

Ans.—A. H. Barber Creamery 
Supply Company, 300 West Austin 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Coulter Beegle Sales Company. 
From Frank L. Wilson, Mechanicsville, 

Iowa. 

I wrote a letter to the Coulter 
Beegle Sales Company, but it was 
returned. Can you give me any in- 
formation about them? 

Ans.—The name _ has _ been 
changed to the H. W. Beegle Com- 
pany, 4139 West Kinzie Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

“Arctic” Oval Tube Ford Radiator. 


From Lincoln Radiator Shop, 211 
South Kickapoo Street, Lincoln, Illi- 
nois 


Can you give us the name and 
address of the firm making the 
“Arctic” oval tube ford radiator? 

Ans.— Modine Manufacturing 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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Descriptive Index and Guide to New Patents. 


Improved Devices Which May Save Labor in Your Shop 
or Add Another Source of Income to Your Retail Store. 


Safety Shield for Cir- 
Christian N. Smith, 
Filed July 29, 1918. 


1,397,000. 
cular Saws. 
Elgin, Il. 


1,397,038. Wrench. Samuel M. 
Kathcart, Leadwood, Mo., assignor 
of one-half to William H. Cooper, 
Leadwood, Mo. Filed October 21, 
1920. 

1,397,040. Fire Escape. Louis 
Kocjan, Calumet, Mich. Filed May 
16, 1921. 

1,397,052. Washing Machine. 
Jefferson F. Pierce, Tampa, Fla. 
Filed January 3, 1921. 

Parting Knife. Regis 
Lake, N. Y. 


1,397,091. 
Lefebvre, Tupper 
Filed April 30, 1921. 

1,397,700. Reamer. 


Skelton, East Onondaga, 
Filed March 28, 1919. 


Charles E. 
N. Y. 


1,307,717. Permutation Padlock. 


Kdward W. Bellamy, Torrington, 
Conn. Filed January 29, 1920. 


1,397,786. Boring Tool Holder. 
Joseph C. Santon, Worcester, 
Mass. Filed April 19, 19109. 

1,397,790. Fishing Tackle Hold- 
er. Folke W. Tegner, Rockford, 
Ill. Filed March 14, 1921. 


1,397,790. Tool Holder. George 
R. Couls, Detroit, Mich. Filed 
November 8, 1920. 

1,397,814. Blowtorch Valve. 


Frank K. Low, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Filed May 17, 1920. 
1,397,831. Tank Heater. John 


E. Allsteadt, Hastings, Nebr. Filed 
March 4, 1920. 

1,397,852. Culinary Apparatus. 
David G. Bender, Blue Island, Ill. 
l‘iled December 4, 1919. 

Nelson K. 


1,397,884. Wrench. 
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Smith, Dallas, Texas. Filed De- 
cember 27, 1920. 

1,397,886. Washing Machine. 
Joseph Vincent, Fresno, Calif. Filed 
April 30, 1919. 


1,397,930. Clamp. John L. Jef- 
feries, St. Louis, Mo. Filed April 
14, 1921. 


1,397,931. Radiator Repair Stand. 


Carl A. Kurtz, Sac City, Iowa. 
Filed March 16, 1920. 
1,397,043. Hose Clamp. Frank 


J. Costello, Baltimore, Md., assignor 
to Federal Tin Company, Inc., Bal- 
timore, Md., a corporation of New 
York. Filed July 8, 1921. 

1,397,959. Bread Toaster. Sam- 
uel Heath, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed 
October 6, 1910. 

1,397,961. Cabinet Maker’s 
Clamp. Sven A. Holmquist, Ta- 
coma, Wash. Filed April 11, 1921. 
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Review of Conditions in the Metal Markets. 


General Situation in the Steel Industry. 


Report of 


Prices and Tendencies in Sheet Metals, Pig Iron, etc. 


DOMESTIC COPPER 
MARKET CONTINUES DULL. 


LUGGISHNESS is the _ best 

word with which to describe the 
situation in the domestic copper 
market. 

The whole market, large produc- 
ers and selling agencies, is now of- 
fering the metal at the same prices, 
137% cents for January and Feb- 
ruary and 14 cents for March, with 
every indication that even lower 
prices would be made on attractive 
orders. 

The second hands continue to 
press sales at still lower quotations. 

Japan and Germany bought sev- 
eral million pounds of the metal 
during the week, while England and 
France contributed a few orders. 

Prices are more or less nominal, 
and the only change during the 
week was the inclusion of copper 
for February delivery at the same 
price as January, or 137% cents, as 
against 14 cents formerly asked. 

The 14-cent price still rules for 
March, and the large producers 
continue to quote 14 cents for the 
deliveries through the entire first 
quarter. 

A new cable is to be laid between 
New York and Germany, which 
will require from 1,500,000 to 4,- 
000,000 pounds of copper, accord- 
ing to whether one or three con- 
ductors are used. 

Export prices are maintained at 
14 ents, c. i. f. European ports for 
electrolytic. 

Resumption of mining by sev- 
eral large copper companies has been 
a depressing factor in the market 
recently. 

The amount in the hands of the 
Copper Export Association has been 
reduced to 250,000,000 from 275,- 
000,000 pounds. 

December sales are estimated at 
115,000,000 pounds, or more than 


60,000,000 pounds in excess of pro- 
duction. 

According to the Customs House, 
60,789,120 pounds of copper were 
shipped abroad in December. 

Wages at Utah smelters were re- 
duced on January 23rd, according 
to the announcements of American 
Smelting & Refining Company, 
United States Mining and Refining 
Company and International Smelt- 
ing Company. 

American Smelters are cleaning 
up plants for the annual inventory 
taking. 

Workers in Utah smelters will 
receive wage cuts next week. 

Those receiving $3.75 a day or 
more will be cut 50 cents, while 
those who receive less will be cut 40 
cents a day. 

The Utah Copper Company is 
said to have increased its force at 
the Bingham mine and is getting 
the property in shape for a general 
resumption. 

Tin. 

The reactions of the domestic tin 
market to the speculative disturb- 
ances of the London market are 
registered in price fluctuations. 

Chicago prices declined one cent 
per pound. Pig tin is now quoted 
at 34 cents and bar tin at 36 cents 
per pound. 

The Governments of the Federat- 
ed Malay States and the Dutch East 
Indies have found it necessary again 
‘to assure the tin market that the 
stocks of tin in their hands will not 
be placed upon the market at a 
price which will involve a loss to 
the Governments concerned. 

The announcement relating to 
Straits tin was made at a meeting 
of the Malay States Federal Coun- 
cil, and it was further stated that 
“the Government feels in a strong 
position with regard to its tin hold- 
ings, and can wait till there is a re- 
vival of trade in America and Eu- 


rope.” 


Solder. 

Solder prices in Chicago declined 
$1 per hundred pounds. | 

Quotations now prevailing are as 
follows: Warranted, 50-50, per 
hundred pounds, $21.50; Commer- 
cial, 45-55, per hundred pounds, 
$20.00; and Plumbers’, per hun- 
dred pounds, $18.75. 


Lead. 


Producers of lead are pretty well 
booked up and refuse to make any 
concessions of present prices. 

In fact, the settling price at St. 
Louis, which, by some interests, had 
dropped to 4.37% cents, was ad- 
vanced to 4.40 cents Tuesday. Jan- 
uary 24. 

The leading interest continues to 
quote 4.70 cents New York, while 
in the outside market 4.75 cents 
rules. 

Joplin advices state that several 
stocks of lead ore have been moved 
from the mine bins to smelters dur- 
ing the past three weeks at advanc- 
ing prices up to a $60 basis. 

At the present time 80 per cent 
grades are selling at $60 and high- 
grade sulphide ore is quoted at 
$64.45. 

Zinc. 


Domestic demand for zinc is al- 
most stagnant. 

There is a slight stir of interest 
in futures, but buyers are hesitant, 
and mostly influenced in their pol- 
icy of aloofness by the present con- 
ditions in their own products which 
offer no immediate encouragement. 

Prices of slab zinc fell off 10 
points during the week in Chicago, 
the present quotation being $5.10 
per hundred pounds. 


Sheets. 

Throughout the ranks of sheet 
buyers the utmost conservatism is 
being displayed. There is no dis- 
position to add to stocks or to place 
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orders for even moderately extend- 
ed delivery. 

All the buying is for prompt de- 
livery, the usual thing being for the 
buyer to desire the shipment rushed. 

While this condition is not sat- 
isfactory to miils, in that it makes 
for mixed specifications which are 
less economical to fill than large or- 
ders, it makes it that the market 
will be sensitive to improvement in 
the actual ultimate consumption, 
such improvement as is practically 
certain to occur as Spring is ap- 
proached. 


Tin Plate. 


The steadiness of the tin plate 
market suggests that the price rests 
upon the foundation of cost, for 
the tin plate market is as steady as 
it used to be, on an average, before 
the war. 

Concessions are made for large 
orders, of course, that being normal 
in tin plate as it is in most com- 
modities, and the concessions are 
of the usual small amount. 

The report recently circulated 
that concess:ons have extended to 
$4.50 is flativ denied. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district which should be con- 
sidered as nominal are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $13.50 to $14.00; 
old iron axles, $18.50 to $19.00; 


Large Inquiries for 


steel springs, $13.75 to $14.25; No. 
I wrought iron, $12.50 to $13.00; 
No. 1 cast, $12.00 to $12.50; all 
per net tons. Prices for non-fer- 
four metals are quoted as follows, 
per pound: Light copper, 7% cents; 
light brass, 4 cents; lead, 3% cents; 
zinc, 2 cents; cast aluminum 9% 
cents. 

Pig Iron. 

Commenting on pig iron condi- 
tions, the Matthew Addy Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, says: 

The iron trade is still more a mat- 
ter of hopeful anticipation than of 
sound realization. 

Those cheerful 
predicted an immediate revival once 


optimists who 


the New Year arrived are com- 
pelled to shove their date a bit 
ahead. 


That things are better is true. 
There is more doing all along the 
line. But there has been no sud- 
den jump. 

The most notable thing this week 
is the appearance of long-time con- 
tracts. 

There are 
large engineering works that neces- 
sitate heavy tonnages of iron and 
steel to be supplied over extended 
periods. 

These are hard nuts to crack for 
it is impossible to accurately figure 


in prospect several 


- now on furnace costs six and twelve 


months hence. 


Structural Steel Are 


an Encouraging Feature of the Situation. 


Substantial Orders Are Coming Into the Market for 
Construction, Road and Tube Work, and Car Equipment. 


Renewed activity in big construc- 
tion was evident during the week, 
large orders coming into the mar- 
ket for building construction, road 
and tube work, pipe for municipal- 
ities, steel for shipyards and car 
equipment and construction. for the 
railroads. 

Of course, the largest single proj- 
ect in the market is the New York- 
New Jersey tunnel. 

Inquiries have been put out on 
from 15,000 to 20,000 tons of struc- 


- tural steel for the concourse of the 


Union Station at Chicago, for 18,- 
ooo tons for a bank building in 
Cleveland, and several other large 
buildings are being figured. 

Several thousand tons of steel 
plates for new vessels were con- 
tracted for during the week, and 
bids are being taken on as much 
more. 

The railroads are still buying 
equipment and rails, and as for road 


construction, the Governor and 
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Council of the State of Georgia 
has approved and adopted a resolu- 
tion to expend $50,000,000 in build- 
ing 1,000 miles of road, with nec- 
essary bridges and culverts, during 
the next.11 months, 

Orders coming to the mills gen- 
erally are quite well distributed but 
lighter products seem to be given 
the preference. 

The Chicago and Northwestern 
is having 45 steel passenger cars 
built by the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company. 

The same interest is also to con- 
struct ten steel underframe ca- 
boose cars and ten coaches for 
steam service and 40 motor cars 
for electric service for the Long 
Island Railroad. 

The Mount Vernon Car Manu- 
facturing Company, will build 500 
box cars for the Central Railroad 
of Georgia and the Haskell & 
Barker Car Company, is to build 
500 refrigerator cars for the North- 
ern Refrigerator Car Company. 

Different cities of the country 
are now making their appropria- 
tions for their 1922 requirements, 
not least of which are water mains 
and soil pipe. 

An increase in demand for these 
two items in the near future is an- 
ticipated, and in the Middle West 
alone information is at hand show- 
ing that more than 50 miles of wa- 
ter mains are now under consid- 
eration. 

The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Company has just 
bought 20,000 tons of iron, with 
which to make up orders for pipe 
recently received by it. 

The December figures of fabri- 
cated steel lettings were very disap- 
pointing, inasmuch as a decline of 
28,300 tons for the month was 
shown. ; 

According to the report of the 
Bridge Builders and Structural So- 
ciety, orders for structural steel last 
month totaled only 71,800 tons as 
against 99,800 tons in November, 
representing 40 per cent of the 
country’s shop capacity in Decem- 
ber, as compared with 55% per cent 
in November. 











Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 





METALS 


PIG IRON. 


Chicago Foundry ...19 00to19 50 
Southern Fdy. No. 2, 22 56 to 23 16 
Lake Sup. Charcoal..31 60 

Malleable 


FIRST wtf BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 


Per Box 
Ic 14x20 112 sheets $ 9 65 
Ix REEDS. cccccceses 33 O6 
Ixx BOD cc ccesoveve 12 30 
Ixxx | er oe BC 
ERE ERD. cccccccces 15 05 
Ic SOME. cccccseces 109 
ix SORSS..ccccceces 22 10 
Ixx Bcc cssceeene 24 60 
IxXxxX SORE .0 cccccese - 27 30 
Gees BBs cceccences 30 10 


COKE PLATES. 


Cokes, 180 lbs.... 20x28 $11 80 
Cokes, 200 ibs.... 20x28 12 00 
Cokes, 214 Ibs....IC 20x28 12 35 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....IX 20x28 14 10 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
éveseuseses per 100 lbs. $3 38 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLACK, 


No, 18-20....... per 100 Ibs. $3 95 
eS ae per 100 lbs. 4 00 
errs per 100 Ibs. 4 05 
a per 100 Ibs. 4 10 
BO. BBcccccccces per 100 lbs. 4 15 
Ts Bccsenesees per 100 Ibs. 4 25 
GALVANIZED 

BP. Woeecveswacn per 100 lbs. $4 40 
No. 18-20..... --per 100 Ibs. 4 55 
No. 22-24..... --per 100 lbs. 4 70 
Be. BB. cccccee --per 100 lbs. 4 85 
BR BF. coecsoose per 100 lbs. 5 00 
Be. BB. .cccccece per 100 Ibs. 5 15 

5 65 


Be. BO. cccccece per 100 Ibs. 


BAR SOLDER. 


Warranted. 
BO os< scans per 100 lbs. $21 50 
Commercial, 

Ci | ere erer ye per 100 lbs. 20 00 
Plumbers ...... per 100 lbs. 18 75 
ZINC, 

Oe Be  ntéusdcéiecceuéencees $5 19 
SHEET ZINC. 

Caste, BGR, DOGG i cc ccccscevess 9%c 
Less than cask lots........... 10c 
COPPER. 

Copper Sheet, mill base....$0 21 
LEAD. 

American Pig ........+. co0e8t 85 
Be céedoscceecees eevcesee - 5 60 

Sheet. 
Full coils......per 100 lbs. $7 80 
Cut coils......per100lbs. 8 05 
TIN. 
Pu Gl. Women ee ekesesctesench 34 
Pt. CO bacacacenepaescnaneso 36 


HARDWARE, SHEET 
METAL SUPPLIES, 
WARM AIR HEATER 
FITTINGS AND AC- 





CESSORIES. 
ADZES, 
Coopers’. 
MOOT cccccccecoccccesoes Net 
ne ..-Net 
ALARM CLOCKS. 
Per doz. 
Big Ben and Baby Ben...$28 80 
RURGTGOR, cccccccetoccvess -. 18 56 
Wastee .ccecs niaséeeeetende 28 50 


AMMUNITION. 
Shells, Loaded, Peters. 
Loaded with Black Powder 18% 
Loaded with pppeperpendl 


POWGSE cccccccccece aoe 18% 
Winchester. 
Smokeless Repeater Grade, 
CWedaideesoonnes 10 & 4% 
Smokeless venpunpised Grade, 
$040 06e48R ON OCebbE eS 10 & 4% 
Black Powéer. --10 & 4% 
U. M. C. 
Be GR ck ccacsecens 10 & 4% 
BOG cvcecciccacseses 10 & 4% 
BOO GRD cccccccccces 10 & 4% 
Gun Wads—per 1000. 
Winchester 7- 8 gauge 10&7%% 


- 9-10 gauge 10&7%% 
- 11-28 gauge 10&7%% 


Each 
kegs.$11 26 
kegs. 3 10 
1-lb. 56 

kegs. 22 
0 % kegs : 75 
2 


Powder. 
DuPont’s a 


DuPont's Canisters, 


= canisters 
Hercules “E.C.,” kegs..... 2 
Hercules “‘Infallible,” 25 can 
GPEERD cccscsccescseecese 22 00 
Hercules “Infallible,”’ 10-can 
GEUMAS cccccccccces eeee 9 00 
Hercules “E.C.” and “Infal- . 
lible,” canisters 
Hercules, W. A. 30 Cal. Rifle, 
canisters ....... 
Hercules —~ppenneeeetl Rifle, 
canisters ..... 
Hercules Dutleeye Meveiver, 


GRUNETD cc cicccseccvcese 1 00 
ASBESTOS. 
Paper up to 1/16...... 10c per lb. 
Millboard 3/32 to y -10%c per Ib. 
Corrugated Paper (250 
GE. Bideccces - ms 50 per 100 lbs. 
Rollbeard .cccccccccess llc per Ib. 
AUGERS. 
Boring Machine 40 @ 40&10% 
Carpenter’s Nut ............. 5OP% 
Hollow. 
Bonney’s......-- per doz. $30 00 
Post Hole. 


Iwan’s Post Hole and Well 
coeceocsoccoecseot® GRE OF 


Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 
without handles bm doz. $14 00 


AWLS. 
Brad. 


No. 3 Handled...per doz. $0 65 
No. 1050 Handled “ 1 40 
Patent asst’d,lito4 “ 85 


Harness, 
ee per doz. $1 05 
OOM ccs ccceces ” 1 00 
Peg. 
Shouldered ..... ” 1 60 
Patented ....... set 75 
Scratch. 
No. IS, socket 
Handled ....... per doz. $2 50 
No. 344 Goodell- 
Pratt, list less........ 35-40% 


No. 7 Stanley....per doz. $2 25 


AXES. 
First Quality, Single 
Bitted (unhandled), 
4 Ib., per dozZ........66- 
Good Quality, Single 
Bitted, same weight, per 


3 to 
-$14 50 


GO 00066400008 eseseeese 13 00 
BAGS, PAPER, NAIL 
Pounds .. 10 16 20 25 
Per 1000..$5 00 650 7650 9 00 
BALANCES, SPRING. 

Universal. 

Sight Spring..... List less 25% 
Straight ..ccccces List less 25% 
BARS, WRECKING. 

V. @ DB. We. WBeesccescccces $0 45 
TT PR Boi cecocescases 0 75 
Vi. & B. We. BBbscccccccvess 0 80 
C. @ Bh BO Beco cccesecess 0 85 
FV. @ BD Ba Bbc ccvccccesss 0 90 
BEATERS. 

Carpet. Per doz. 


No. 7 Tinned Spring Wire.$1 10 


No. 8 Spring Wire Cop- 
PeTed .ccccecce eneeeseeee 1 50 
No. 8 Prest@Recccccccccss 1 75 
BELLS. 
Call. 


3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base..per doz. $5 50 


Cow. 
Kentucky 


Per doz. 
Net 


Door. 
New Departure Automatic.. 


Rotary. 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell..... Net 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell, an 
e 


TOREY cecvccecceccs 
2 -in. Nickelea Steel Bell. -Net 
-Net 


3%-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 


Hand. 
Hand Bell, 


polished........ 
List* plus 15-10% 


White Metal...List plus 15-10% 


Nickel Plated.List plus 10% 
BwisB ccccccccccccccccceses Net 
Miscellaneous. 
Church and School, steel 
SIO co ccccccccee eccccee /o 
Farm, lbs.. 40 50 75 100 


Each --$3 00 375 6&6 50 7 25 


BEVELS, TEE. 
Stanley’s Rosewood handle, new 
list Net 


ZINC .cccccccccecs ccccccccces OER 
Brass .ccccccs o6eweeneoneere 40% 
Brass, plated .....cccceeseees 60% 


— 


BITS. 
Auger. 
Jennings Pattern.......... -Net 
Ford Car.......... List plus 6% 
Ford’s Ship....... 7 * 
Irwin .....-- Ceccervccoces 35% 
Russell Jennings...... Plus 15% 
Clark’s Expansive........ 33%% 


Steer’s “‘ Small list, $22 00..5% 
- “Large “ $26 00. ue 


eee ee ee! 


Ford’s Ship Auger pan 
Car List plus 5% 


Center 


Countersink. 
No. 18 Wheeler’s..per Gen. $2 25 


No. 20 - 3 00 
American Snailhead ™ 1 75 
™ Rose ... 2 2 00 
a ae 7 1 40 
Mahew’s Fiat .... . 1-60 
” Snail .. - 1 90 
Dowel. 
Russel Jennings ...... plus 20% 
Gimlet. 


Standard Double Cut Gross $8 40 
Nail pones Single 
GE  secces Gross $4 00—$5 00 
Reamer. 


Standard Square. 
American Octagon... 


...-Doz. $2 50 
- 22 


Screw Driver. 


No. 1 Common....... Each 18c¢ 
No. 26 Stanley........ Each 70¢ 


BLADES, SAW. 
Wood. 
Atkins 30-in. 


NOB. ..coee 6 40 26 
$8 90 $9 45 $5 40 


Diston 30-in. 
a snkeee 66 26 
$9 46 $10 05 $9 45 


BLOCKS. 

WOKE ccccccvcessccvccccsce 20% 
PRN oc cccccees coeceeseses 20% 
BOARDS. 

Stove. Per doz 
26x26, wood lined....... $14 45 
28x28, = 7 ceeunen 16 95 
30x30, - 7 seeeeee 19 00 
26x26, paper ined Sveeeee 8 15 
28x28, ™ 7 sauces 9 10 
30x30, " 7 gentens 10 80 

Wash. 


No. 760, Banner Globe 
(single) .......per doz. $5 25 


No. 652, Banner Globe 
(single) .......per doz. 6 75 


No. 801, Brass King, per doz. 8 25 
No. 860, says 


PUD ccccccecvcesesss 6 25 
BOLTS. 
Carriage, Machine, etc. 

Carriage, cut thread, %x6 
and sizes smaller and 
GROTCEP ccccccccccccecse « -60% 

Carriage sizes larger and 
longer than %x6......50-10% 

Machine, %x4 and _ sizes 


smaller and shorter...60-10% 


Machine, sizes larger and 
longer than %x4.......50-5% 

GOON 6cbscsiccsenagenee - 75-10% 
Mortise, Door. 

Gem, IFOR ccccccccccces . 5% 

Gem, bronze plated......... 5% 
Barrel. 

Cast cecccce edecesecoees oe aeeee 

WHORE cccccccesccccecees ™ 

Wrought, bronzed ....... Caw 
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